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RATTRAY’S 
7 RESERVE EVERY YEAR 


TOBACCO BRITISH 


HERE is something about 
the fragrance of Rattray’s 
7 Reserve that brings a rare 
contentment. Seven delicately 
blended tobaccos combine their 


rich maturity in a mixture 
whose pleasing aroma never 
palls; it was, in fact, expressly 
blended for those who smoke 


Small wonder then that such ' ’ 
excellence has prompted many 
of our customers to write as 
yt a is IN FOREIGN 
From Harrogate— 

“Many thanks for the personal 
attention you gave to my enquiry; and 


I may say, in passing, that ut is indeed 

pleasant these days to encounter such we 
courtesy. The standard you set in your 

products is clearly high and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that I like your 
tobacco.” 


3 yor owe MOS Y 600D 
“... during some 15 years I have TL 


found both your tobacco and your 
service unexcelled. Please accept my 


ncaa’ HARD DOLLARS 








..... enough to pay for all the 
eggs and half the bacon we import 


To be obtained ONLY from: 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price—76/- per Ib., Post Paid. 
Send 19/- for sample quarter-lb. tin, Post Free 





Issued by the British Insurance Association 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Not subsidised—still dependent on Voluntary Gifts and Legacies. 


Gifts to feed, clothe, house and pro- 
vide Christian training for their 7,000 
children will be warmly welcomed by 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes which still 
depend on public support. 


An 
EASTER GIFT 


of 


10/- 


will buy one child’s food 
for a week. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes,” should be sent to 9 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 





ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


s 
| THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
} ASSOCIATION LTD. 


HE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
RESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


) There is no doubt that, owing to existing condi- 

ms, there is an increasing tendency to rely unduly 

n the effect of Alcoholic Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without inter- 

ence with the ordinary routine of daily life, entirely 
obviates the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst per- 
fectly harmless, acts as a revivifying tonic, building 
up the tissues and invigorating the whole nervous 
system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all parts of the 
country and abroad, under plain sealed cover. 





TEAR OUT AND POST. ---- 


A. S. ROBERTSON, The 8.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
el.: WEL. 5832. LONDON, W.1. 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
‘Treatise. 


NamME...... 


ADDRESS 








RESTORE ENERGY 


and DEFEAT AGE 
with the famous 


“VITABRACE” 


THE PERFECT SUPPORT FORK EVERY MAN. 
Physical alertness, a slenc ler waist-line and — 
appearance of y are 
success in social and business life. 
The famous “* VITABRACE ”—now immeasur- 
ably advanced in design and quality—restores a 
healthy, flat waist-line and gives masterly uplift 
to weak or tired abdominal muscles, 
Made from fine elastic fabric, with no buckles or 
hooks, it is comfortable to wear and quite incon- 
spicuous. Drooping or strained muscles are 
given a chance to mend and—more important— 
the very appearance of slenderness and vitality 
which the ** VITAB RACE” ensures, has a tonic 
elect upon the wearer. 

2 for 28] 


All sizes up 

to 46-in. hips 14/8 post free. 

Super quality 38/3, up to 434n. hips; 44-49-in. 
hips 42/9. Extra super quality hand-knitted 


70 -, up to 44-in. hips; 45-49-in. hips 76/6. Please 
state hip measurement (NOT waist). 


Money refunded if not approved. 


Catalogues of men's or women’s surgical and 
other belts and corsets free, State m 


BEASLEY’S BELT Dept. 301 

The Manor House, Newnham, Glos. 
Personal fittings at 4 Cork Street, London, W. 1 
and 546 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow 


FERGUSON’S TURNING AND 
RENOVATING SERVICE 


A boon to men who value their appearance 
When your suit or coat requires repairs or alterations, see 
that you have the work done by expert tailors. 
Ferguson's are practical tailors. Try them with your next job. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ High Class Tailoring. Patterns on request. 
Customers’ own material made up in our own workshop. 
Estimates and advice free. 
D. A. FERGUSON, LTD., 90/94 EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH 
Telephone ; 75455. Established 1897. 























Buying 
a House? 


MARRIAGE apart, buying a house 
is for many the most important step 
of their lives. 


It is well then for those who 
contemplate this step to con- 
sider with care not only the 
house they have in mind to buy, 
but the means by which they 
propose to buy it. The life 
assurance method has many 
advantages over the “straight” 
mortgage. If you wish for de- 
tails of this safe, simple, and 
economical method you should 
obtain a copy of the leaflet 
“Take Pride” from the 


Co-operative. 
INSURANCE 
Society Limited 


Chief Office : 
109, Corporation Street, 
MANCHESTER, 4 


Over £4,750,000 advanced to 
Home Buyers in 1949 


up 6 (Rr) 








In praise of Barneys 
. . » humour from 
Lanes., romance out 


of the Persian Gulf. 


From Bury in Lancashire to the Persian 
Gulf is a tidy stretch, geographically and 
otherwise. Yet from both these places 
Barneys wins commendation, as under ... 
for good stuff ever travels far. 
To Fohn Sinclair, Lid., Bury, Lancs., 
Dear Sirs, 26/4/49 
Although I have not yet had the good 
fortune to discover Tins of Barneys on the 
lofty summit of Everest, in the burning 
sands of the Gobi Desert or under the seat 
of the “Red Arrow” to Lugano, but merely 
obtained mine in the conventional way by 
paying for it at the corner shop, I still find 
Punchbowle the most satisfying Tobacco 
obtainable for my comparatively humdrum 
existence. I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


And now from somewhere East of Suez 
(merely the tail-end of an acknowledge- 
ment of safe arrival of further supplies): 


Kuwait, Persian Gulf, 14 May, ’49 


. . and to assure you that so long as you 
can supply me with Barneys I am content 
to smoke and enjoy it as I always do. 
Smokers abroad can arrange for regular 

onal despatches. Ex-Bond and British 

Duty Free, in 2-lb. parcels, to many lands, but 
not as yet to all. Write: Barneys Bureau, 
24 Holborn, E.C.1. 


Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium), and 
* Parsons Pleasure (mild), Home Prices, 4/3|d. oz, 


(312) John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne @ 
F3 




















? Balanced blending, 
in its most exact 
form, is the source 
of the deep and con- 
stant satisfaction 
given by Craven 
Empire Tobaccos. 


Craven Empire De Luxe Mixture 4/0}d. and 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/I}d. an ounce. 


* $50 YEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 








~ BEACON 


WEATHERPROOFS 
Best — Watertight Rubber- 
proof will, 36-44 chest. 195 & 
Grand for hard Country wear / 
Best Gaberdine Raincoats, lined 


throughout ; men's sizes up to 
42 chest. (44 chest, 105/-) . 95/- 


Stout Black  Olliskin 42/6 


¢ Coats from 
w f Cloth of 1 
fy kinds.” Send for 45-page Cata- 
logue, full of comfort-giving, 
weather-resisting wear. 
BARBOURS Ltd. 
14 Beacon Buildings, 
South Shields. 











BLADDER WEAKNESS 


+ 
ABSORBENT BAGS 


Male day pattern, 38/6 
New Model Female day pattern, 50/- 


“DUPLEX” BAGS 


Male, day and night, 70/- 





Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and body. 
invisible under clothing and easily emptied. Now worn 
world wide. Special patterns for motorists and aviators. 


Diagrams, etc., on request from: 


HILLIARD 
123 DOUGLAS STREET : GLASGOW, C.2 


Short Story 
Writing 


Short story writing is the ideal hobby. Learn the 
essential technique by post—the Regent way. 

Fill in and post this adverti losing a 2}d. 
stamp—to THe Recent INnstirute (Dept. CJ/19), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8, for “ Stories that Sell 
To-day " (a special bulletin) and **How to Succeed 
as a Writer” (an informative prospectus). 
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NEWINGTON HOUSE 
EDINBURGH 


APPEALS FOR LEGACIES 


ON BEHALF OF SCOTTISH WAR - BLINDED 


who are cared-for and trained for suitable 
and congenial occupations by the Scottish 
National Institution for the War - Blinded. 
Treasurer's Office :— 

NEWINGTON HOUSE 
BLACKET AVENUE, EDINBURGH 
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A delicate operation 


The manufacture of medical equipment often in- 
volves the most delicate precision work. An 
experimental X-ray apparatus was being built. It 
was found that a lug on a cast aluminium bear- 
ing had to be heightened by an extension piece. 
The fine limits imposed made fusion “welding 
impossible. The solution? A B.O.C process, 
Aluminium Brazing, did the job perfectly. From 
the lightest industry to the heaviest, B.O.C pro- 
cesses are making an immeasurable contribution 
’ to Britain’s advance in every field. 


NS 
THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO LTD 


London and Branches 








‘an amazing bargam... . 


as up-to-date as a cyclotron” 
IVOR BROWN ix THE OBSERVER 


CHAMBERS’S 


SHORTER ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY 
— ILLUSTRATED — 


79,000 definitions 


16 double-page illustrations in full colour 
32 page illustrations in tone and line 


4 double pages of historical maps 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., LONDON & EDINBURGH 








LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 


HE lem of learning a Foreign Language in half the 
usual time has been solved. The Pelman method enables you 
eq ey y drudgery. a 
rench, German in German, in Spanish, 
snd Taation ier Tealines English ie not used at all. 
Specially reduced fees for serving and ex Service members of HM. Forces 


The method is explained in four little books, one for each 
language. Write for the book that interests you and it will be 
sent zou by scum, together with a specimen lesson, gratis and 




















0 ut pen or paper in a few seconds with 
Otis King © 





wi C.J.) POCKET 
Seymour Place, London, W.j. (Tel. Pad. 4149) CALCULATOR 





VITAL BOOKS 


POS See Ae Eee See 


ee -confidence, ears, inferionity feelings, 
plan world-famous experts for de ing a 
mind at a fraction of the usual cost. ies 


By J, 
By J, Louis tells how to acquire a photographic memory. In master- 
ing its contents, doubts, indecision and fear disappear. Inferiority 
confidence based upon the firm 


9/- 
tic medicine by the Professor of 
Of great value to both 


5/6 
work ever written. This book 
every human organ, You will understand 


reading this pop work. 
Our Civilisation (3rd Edition) 6/ 6 
‘A THOMSON 


told in interesting and convincing manner how Consti- 
fi an be finally and 


By Cc. a THOMSON 5/6 

work describes a general and local treatments by which 
defective eyesight and may be remedied and the respective 
organs brought to their most healthful and efficient state. 


— CURE or STAMMERING 
sestan ene other Speech Disorders (7th Edition) 
By. IS ORTON 
re is no need for anyone to endufe the misery of Faulty Speech 
This book és the remedy, The simple means 


<6 bpm 


Prices include postage and packing. Get your copies of these 
important books NOW through your bookseller or direct from : 


THORSONS Publishers LTD. 


Dept. 101, 91 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


to 
Columbia” Univer 
physician and la’ 











WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE 


Calomel — and out of bed in the 


a littl Bat @ mere Gow 


t these ty two pints of bile 
* Harmiess 


one up.” 
flow freely. 


Garters Little 
rs Little Liver Pi P | stubbornly refuse 
new 34d. size. 





HOW TO CURE PILES 


THIS FORMULA GIVES PROMPT RELIEF 


What would you give to be really rid of those torturing 


Piles? ‘To find protrusions growing less and less until they 
finally disappear, never to torment you again? Our formula 
brings this relief within the reach of every sufferer. The 
Modern Pile Cure sitively heals, even when the piles 
are so swollen and Bleed so alarmingly that an opefation 
seems inevitable. Surgical methods are both unnecessary 
and unwise. If your life is being made miserable by this 
distressing complaint, be persuaded to try the Modern Pile 
Cure. The first queues will stop pain end irritation 
almost iocenily. n¢ alarming loss blood is arrested, 
and inflammation gradually die down, and the piles 
are soothed and healed in a way that seems miraculous. 
If you have never tried this wonderful remedy, do so 
without delay. 
and Lhepeinge sent on receipt of 1/- to Magic Foot 
Draft Co. Ltd., C.J. 8, Modern Court, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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THE SCOTS BOOK 


WING to the recent rise in manu- 

facturing costs, we have been 
forced to advance the price of 
THE SCOTS BOOK by Ronald 
MacDonald Douglas, publication of 
which was postponed from last year, 
from 12/6d. net to 15/- net. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


LONDON & EDINBURGH. 














RUPTURED 
—but fit for anything 


You 're safe for work or play with the remarkable 
Brooks invention. Small light, it supports and 
protects against all twists and strains. Never loosens 
nor slips. Always perfectly comfortable. 

Write for— 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 
(Sent in plain sealed envelope.) 
Appliances supplied under the 
National Health Service. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., LTD., 


(7538), 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
(7538), Hilton Chambers, Hilton Street, 
Stevenson Square, Manc » 





(7538), 66 Rodney Street, Liverpool, 1. 








NOTE HOW ANGLEPOISE transforms 
a corner. Everybody wants to do their reading, writing, 
sewing and odd jobs there — it takes “such lovely angles”, 
puts the light on the object, not in the user’s eyes — it’s 
lighting luxury ! 
Never has there been such an adjustable lamp. Such a 
clear concentrated beam. Needs only a 25 watt bulb. 
In slightly better supply now at electricians and stores, 


Prices from £4.19 .6 (inc. purchase tax) 


TERRY Cnileproise. am 


Sole Makers : HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH ~- LONDON - MANCHESTER - BIRMINGHAM 














outstanding in book value at 4s. 6d. net 


CHAMBERS’S GUIDES to 


= BRITISH BIRDS 


BIRDS of FIELD and GARDEN 
BIRDS of MOOR, LAKE and STREAM 
BIRDS of COAST and SEA 

BIRDS of HILLS and FOREST 





EACH BOOK HAS 


16 full coloured plates ‘ : ia ‘ 
a sagvapisle sheiier HE series gives detailed descriptions of the dis- 


by Eric Hosking tinguishing features of all the common birds, their 
numerous woodcuts by dwellings and habits, and in many cases, the folklore 


ode tae! Bewick and folk custom which is associated with them. 
4s. . net 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 Soho Square, London, W.1, & Edinburgh 
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SCOTLAND’S OLDEST BANK 


Constitute by Act of Parkament 1695 
OVER 250 YEARS OF BANKING SERVICE 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED {110 MILLIONS 


Governor: The Right Hon. Lord Elphinstone, K.T. 
Deputy Governor: James Gourlay, B.Sc. 
J. B. Crawford, Treasurer. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
OVER 200 BRANCHES 
LONDON OFFICES 


City Office: 30, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
Piccadilly Circus Branch: 16-18, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


THE MOUND 
CU ppineuran 








MARINE 
ENGINES 


iesels.... 


Full Diese! engines — four-stroke, | + « + unchanged for generations . « « 
compression-ignition, solid injection, | aad ‘ bigGi 

in a range of eight models, from 22 | rich in nourishment, energy sustaining, grand 
to 132 h.p. tasting, crunchy crisp and golden brown 
Comply with Lioyd’s and Board of | the original 

Trade requirements. (i 


Ricatdos.... THIN WINE 
(Petro!/Paraffin) Rg 4 4 Cc u i T S 


in a range of powers from 7; to 30 

hp., and in three series, for light, Tis Sadheeaties Salt Bran Otis Canto Gea 

medium or heavy duty. Biscuit Bakery where those lovely CRIMPIE OAT 
All Kelvin engines are supplied with full marine CAKES come from 


equipment. WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD 








TheBergius Ol td 


DOBBIE'S LOAN™ = GLASGOW C.4 
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The Mistake 


DOROTHY V. DAVIS 


ENRY THURGOOD looked like an 

ordinary everyday man—but he wasn’t. 
He was a man with a secret. In his inner- 
most soul he nursed a deep devouring problem 
that grew weightier every day and which he 
was unable to confide to a living being. 

Seeing him arrive at the station in plenty 
of time for the 7.40 to town each morning, 
you would never have guessed that the little 
well-dressed man could barely wait for the 
train to pull in, so impatient was he to get to 
work and to the object nearest his heart. 

He was chief window-dresser in one of 
the largest stores in London, a store so 
famous and world-renowned that I may not 
give its name. Suffice to say that if you have 
ever been to London, and are wealthy, 
then you probably know the luxurious 
departments inside well; and if you have 
been to London, and are not blessed with 
worldly riches, then in all probability you 
are familiar with the exterior only. 

You have more than likely gazed through 
the massive plate-glass windows, awe-struck 
by the ornate settings and the elaborate 
expensive clothes worn by the stationary 
models, and no doubt you have wished you 
had the wherewithal to step irside and buy 
the garments which looked as though they 
had been fashioned solely for you. This 
was the impression you were supposed to 
receive, and this was Mr Thurgood’s doing. 
If you were in the fortunate position of not 
having to wish for money, then, without 
hesitation, you stepped in and bought, and 
this also was part of Henry Thurgood’s 
plan of campaign. 

Although the one light in Henry’s life 
was in the building, and the thought of this 
made him happy only when he was at work, 


Mar.: No. 156 


this same reason paradoxically made him 
miserable. For it was when he realised and 
recognised his pleasure that his deep secret 
was at its weightiest. 

He longed to relieve his mind and soul 
and to unburden his heart on to broad, 
sympathetic shoulders, but although his 
circle of acquaintances and friends was 
large, because of the many people with whom 
his work brought him into contact, he knew 
that there was not one among them who 
would understand. And apart from this, 
there was also the fact that, when it really 
came to it, Henry knew that he would be too 
embarrassed even to commence his story. 
Who would believe, let alone understand, 
that the small tubby man, almost bald, and 
so short-sighted that he squinted, would 
nurse such thoughts, or conceive such an 
idea? For the sad truth was that Henry 
Thurgood was in love with one of his models, 
or window dummies, as some people call 
them—although it must be admitted she 
was no ordinary model. She was lifelike, 
and she was perfect in every tiny detail. 


Or Henry had been glancing through 
a fashion-magazine and* had come 
upon an article about the perfect woman’s 
proportions. It gave all the sizes, and Mr 
Thurgood had hardly been able to wait 
until the following morning to find out if 
‘she’ was as perfect in her measurements 
as in everything else. He knew it was silly, 
yet it worried him all night. He had the 
vaguest suspicion that she was just a little 
too plump on the hips. But no. The 
following morning his tape-measure had 
proved it for him. Perfect hip measurement, 
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waist, bust, thighs—rather a delicate job 
this and faintly embarrassing, but Henry 
had to know—and yes, she was correct here as 
elsewhere. 

*“She’ had dark curly hair and delicately- 
drawn features, while her eyes and lashes 
would have put those of a film star to shame; 
and you might even say she had a sort of 
static personality. But the thing that had 
captivated Henry above every other quality 
she possessed, was her smile. It was a strange 
smile, so motionless and yet so eloquent, and 
it seemed to Henry, as he gazed at the faces 
of the shoppers in the store, that no real 
woman could possibly have so gracious a 
smile. It held kindliness and beauty and 


warmth and sincerity in every line of it, and 
to Henry it was as if she were smiling at 
him. 


‘She’ was the only model of her kind in 
London, and the large expensive store had 
purchased her just before the war. She had 
cost them a great deal of money—three to 
four times as much as any other figure, and 
she had come from the Continent, where 
she was supposed to have been modelled 
from a living woman by a famous sculptor. 

The firm who had sold her had literally 
guaranteed that she would repay her cost 
within a few months, and when Henry had 
been given charge of her he had been told 
this, and he had, after one or two glances 
at the fascinating lifelike creature, boldly 
promised the General Manager that she 
would more than live up to standard. And, 
surely enough, she did. Within four months 
the store had regained the price they paid 
for her, and more, and there was constant 
friction amongst the buyers as to whose 
department she should display and for how 
long. Almost everything she wore sold 
within two days, and Henry liked to think 
of her as the best-dressed woman in town. 

Her attraction, it was soon discovered, 
was magnetic, and, no matter what she wore 
and from whatever angle she was examined, 
she always appeared as the perfectly dressed 
woman, and whichever one of the many 
windows she graced would be sure to have a 
constant stream of women gazing spec- 
ulatively within the whole day through. 

This was not all, either, that was wonderful 
about Helen (Mr Thurgood had christened 
her this after the Grecian beauty). She was 
double-jointed, and her limbs could be 
bent and posed at any angle. Her eyes 
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allowed for make-up to be applied and 
removed, and her lipstick and rouge thus 
invariably toned with the colour of clothes 
she was wearing, while in the summer Mr 
Thurgood always ensured that she wore 
sun-tan powder. 

Sometimes Henry would have her sitting 
at a table in the window advertising an 
afternoon dress; or sipping coffee in a replica 
of the store restaurant, wearing a two-piece 
that was selling well, or on the other hand 
that was hardly selling at all, or wouldn’t be 
until Helen wore one of them. 

Then there was the time when there was a 
slump in one of the departments, and the 
buyer had appealed to Henry to help her out 
of the fix, and, agreeing, he had placed 
Helen reclining on a divan, with her eyes 
closed, and wearing the most magnificent 
and expensive negligee he had ever beheld. 
Fifty-seven women called, wrote, or tele- 
phoned for the gown—after it had been 
sold—and as most of them purchased one 
similar in price, the General Manager, who 
had, incidentally, seen the window and 
bought the negligee for his wife, arranged 
for Henry to receive a substantial bonus, 
while the grateful buyer had added her own 
thanks later and autographed the cheque 
to prove it. 

On another occasion, in one afternoon 
nine women had ordered a mink coat similar 
to the one Helen was wearing—no mean 
feat this, considering it was a warm spring 
day. Henry had only dressed her in a fur 
coat while the sun was shining, to prove to a 
dubious buyer how great Helen’s magnetism 
was. And once more Henry received thanks 
by cheque from the buyer, who had made 
more commission on one warm afternoon 
than he might have made in a month of 
freezing days. 


RADUALLY Helen’s attraction and 

fascination grew for Henry until in 
the end he realised the awful truth. He was 
in love with her. It seemed incredible that 
anyone could fall in love with a dummy— 
a stiff inanimate object, and yet Henry 
knew that it was so. ‘ After all,’ he would 
console himself, ‘she isn’t really like a 





cooked prawn. He must have conveyed this 
to her in one way or another, because soon 
afterwards she sent back his presents, and 
the weedy friendship which might have 
blossomed into a beautiful love was nipped 
in the bud. But Henry was not sorry. On 


the contrary, he could now transfer all his 
attention and his thoughts and his praises 
wholeheartedly to Helen without feeling 
furtive and disloyal to Gertrude. 

Although he was obsessed by this un- 
reasonable, though understandable, fascina- 
tion, Henry was, in other respects, an in- 
telligent and educated man, and he 
endeavoured to direct his thoughts into 
other and more attainable channels, but it 
was a long and difficult process until one 
day in the staff restaurant when the buyer 
of the model millinery turned suddenly to 
Henry and said: ‘I say; Mr Thurgood, 
if it’s true that your precious model was 
sculptured from a live woman, she may turn 
up some day and say you’re using the 
wrong-coloured make-up.” 

Everyone laughed except Mr Thurgood, 
who just said: ‘I never thought of that.’ 
Then he went red, and got up and walked 
out, knocking over my cup of tea as he did 
so. There was an awkward silence for a 
moment, and then everyone forgot the whole 
affair. Everyone, that is, except Henry. He 
grasped that thought like a life-saver and 
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of it fell on to me to do. 
for him, though, and I didn’t mind. He was 
easygoing, and, as long as no one ever 
touched Helen in any way, he never lost his 
temper or got rattled. He seemed 

occupied all the time, and watchful, as if he 
were waiting and looking for someone. 


overtime. When we got there, his parents 
asked me to stay the night. I did, but Henry 
was no better next day, and his people sent 
for the doctor. When I said something about 
catching the next train up to town they begged 
me to stay a bit longer. They appeared 
so helpless to look after a sick man, and it 
was Saturday anyway, so I said I'd stay the 
week-end. 

I sat up with Henry all Saturday night and 
Sunday, and he was pretty delirious, babbling 
all the while about Helen and her smile and 
what not. When he came out of the fever 
on Sunday night he asked me if he had 
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talked about Helen, and, when I said that 
he had, he proceeded to give me the whole 
story. He lay there looking sick and white, 
but it was obvious that telling someone 
about his secret was a relief, and when I 
said I thought the real Helen would turn up, 
I lied, because I didn’t want him to fret about 
it until he was better. 

The doctor said Henry would be in bed 
for a couple of weeks at least, and I went 
up to town on Monday morning, told the 
General Manager, and then settled down to 
do Henry’s work and my own as best I 
could, but I decided to leave Helen as she 
was for that day at least. 

It was in the middle of the afternoon that 
I heard a shuffling in the other office and, 
going in, I found Henry there. He looked 
so ill I wondered how he had ever made the 
journey. He asked me if I had touched 
Helen—redressed her or anything, and, when 
I told him I hadn’t, he looked so relieved I 
thought he was going to cry. He stood up, 
leaning heavily on the table for support, and 
requested me to get his overall and window 
slippers. I didn’t like to refuse for fear of 
upsetting him, and so I got his things and 
then walked along with him to the window 
where she was. I wanted to see if I could 
help, but he told me to go back to my office 
and finish what I was doing. 

It was about an hour later that Henry, 
his cheeks flushed and his eyes bright, 
staggered into my office. ‘Camp,’ he 
gasped, ‘it’s happened. She’s here! The real 
Helen ’s come at last.” Two tears trickled 
down his cheeks, and I wondered what to 
make of it. ‘I saw her staring through the 
’ window I°d just completed. I know she ’ll 
come in. Help me back to my office, Camp, 
and then go and wait until I call you. I 
know she'll come in. I’ve waited so long 
for this.” 

His hands and face were burning with 
fever and he could scarcely breathe. I had 
an awful job getting him into the next room 
and into a chair. I was wondering if he had 
really seen Helen, when the internal phone 
rang. I lifted the receiver and a floorwalker’s 
voice came through: ‘Hello, Mr Camp. 
There ’’s a lady here to see Mr Thurgood. 
Shall I show her up to you, as he is away?’ 

My breath stopped, and I looked at Henry 
slumped in the chair, his face alight with 
pleasurable excitement. I put my lips to the 
mouthpiece again : ‘ Mr Thurgood has come 
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in now and you can show the lady to his 
room.’ 

I put the receiver down and, seeing Henry’s 
frantic waving me to get out, I hurried back 
to my own office and waited impatiently. 
After a few minutes, Henry came in breathless 
and flushed. ‘It is her, Camp. It is her. 
It’s Helen. She recognised the model and 
came in to tell me how beautifully I ’d dressed 
her. I’m just going to get Helen out of the 
window to show her properly. This is the 
happiest day of my life.’ And before I 
could answer he had gone, away down the 
corridor. My curiosity tempted me to put 
my head in the next office and see Helen for 
myself. I supposed it must be she. After 
all, Henry had seen and recognised her from 
the window, and with my own ears I had 
heard the floorwalker say there was a woman 
to see him. 

I decided I had better go after Henry. 
The model was extremely heavy, and he was 
a sick man and ought really to be in bed. 
I hurried down the corridor and into the 
anteroom adjoining the large windows. The 
room was full of people it seemed, and in the 
centre on the floor lay Henry—dead. The 
model was smashed to pieces, but when I 
looked closer I saw that Henry was holding 
her left hand, with the imitation engagement- 
ring between his fingers. 


i} TURNED to the men and women standing 
about and at my glance several started to 
speak at once. Apparently there had been 
a few people in the anteroom who saw it 


happen. Henry had just managed fto get 
Helen from the window, and was getting his 
breath back, when she suddenly overbalanced 
and fell, killing him outright. 

I felt dazed, and watched as they lifted 
Henry on to a stretcher and carried him out. 
The crowd in the room dispersed, and I 
looked around, feeling more sick every 
minute. Helen still lay where she had fallen, 
her brown new-look suit torn where it had 
caught a nail. There were pieces of china, 
or whatever she was made ‘of, everywhere, 
and it would obviously be impossible” for 
her ever to be mended. Her hat was ripped 
and the silk stockings were in ladders. 

The only garments she had™been wearing 
that were unharmed were her shoes. Brown 
wedge ones with no toes or heels. I gazed 
at them speculatively for a moment, re- 





must have put them on her immediately he 
arrived. 

Thinking of Henry again made me want 
to retch, and then suddenly I remembered 
Helen—the real Helen, who would still be 
waiting in Henry’s office. I supposed I had 
better tell her what had happened. What 
a ghastly thing after he had waited so long 
to meet her. 

Walking through the corridor, I wondered 
if J would recognise her. I supposed she 
must have black hair and still the same 
features. Maybe a bit older. I tapped 
lightly on the door marked ‘ H. Thurgood,’ 
and entered to meet Helen and break the 
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news. She had her back to me, and was 
looking out of the window. Then she 
turned, and I saw with dismay an old woman, 
with white hair and a crepey, wrinkled skin. 
She was seventy-five, if she was a day. She 
waited for me to speak. ‘ Yes?’ she asked. 

*‘Er—Miss, er—Helen,’ I began, ‘Mr 
Thurgood is, I mean was . . .’ I stumbled 
hesitantly, endeavouring to find suitable 
words. 

The old lady, however, forestalled me. 
* Young man, what are you talking about? 
Who is Mr Thurgood? I came here to see 
the chief window-dresser, to make a 
complaint, and my name is not Helen. I 
think you are impertinent.’ She tapped the 
desk with a stick she was carrying. 

* Yes?’ I inquired weakly. ‘ You wished 
to make a complaint? May I help you?’ 

She walked towards the door, still tapping 
the cane fussily. ‘I don’t want any help,’ 
she snapped. ‘I just came in about that 
model showing the brown new-look. Even 
with my poor eyesight I can see she’s wear- 
ing one brown and one blue shoe.’ 


Craftsmen in Flint 


A. J. FORREST 


Fat offers eloquent commentary on 
East Anglia’s own foibles. Superficially 
a hard intractable material, when under- 
standingly handled it expresses grace and 
sustains vigour in a manner well-nigh in- 
dependent of change. A parallel exists 
between those who trim flint and the flint 
itself. Some craft-workers, undeniably, are 
possessors of an exterior that is troublesome 
and even intimidating to strangers. But, 
beneath the human ‘crust,’ there is a core of 
goodheartedness. Simplicity of character 
supports it. 

How adroitiy medizval craftsmen in East 


Anglia used their flints can be studied to-day 
at leisure in most of the region’s finest villages 
and towns. Conscious of the stone’s utili- 
tarian values, these artisans exalted, perhaps 
unconsciously, the esthetic qualities in- 
herent in it. This was especially so in 
Norwich. Of many remarkable examples 
of flint ‘flush-work’ in this city, let me 
commend especially the walls of the Shire 
Hall, in the Market Place, and the Bridewell, 
formerly a cell-riddled house of correction, 
but now more happily equipped as a museum 
of local industries, with, incidentally, a fully 
furnished flint-knapper’s workshop among 
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its show-pieces. Both buildings are faced 
with dressed flint. It is subtle in sheen, and 
hard brilliant black in beauty. Loveliest 
assuredly by moonshine, these myriad facets 
are glinting yet with their 15th-century ‘ look ’ 
pretty well unscarred by time’s tarnishings. 
Their presence is clarifying, clipping the 
beholder’s eye of fustian and tawdry thought. 
This is the outcome of an artistry that I for 
my part find unshakable, sharp, and clear-cut. 
Nay, more. 

See, for instance, how firmly each flint in 
the Shire Hall is seated amid a surround of 
chippings. Perhaps those very flakes, which 
frame so delicately the cut stone’s chill 
dignity, were themselves trimmings slivered 
originally from that stone’s surface. No 
one knows now. The observer is aware of a 
persuasive calm that strikes cleanly on the 
mind, thereby projecting a rare tranquillity 
as immutable as it is incisive. In that spirit, 
craftsmanship outstays age. ei 

For far longer than written record, East 
Anglia’s hand flint industry has been located in 
or around Brandon, a restful, almostarchaically 
disposed, settlement on the Norfolk-Suffolk 
border. And here still are craftsmen 
capable of transmuting flint into worshipful 
stone. By their repairs with ‘ square-headed ’ 
flints to St Peter Mancroft’s magnificent 
15th-century church in Norwich, they attest 
to skills of unfathomable origins. Theirs 
is indeed an incalculably old craft in- 
heritance, interlinking centuries, perhaps 
tens of thousands of years, of prehistoric 
time. 


O-DAY, just as throughout the Napoleonic 

wars, Brandon’s now unique industry 
concentrates on the manufacture of gun- 
flints. Thus natives in Africa get constant 
supplies of the spark-making stones which 
fit into the flintlocks of their primitive 
weapons—muskets, carbines, horse-pistols, 
fowling-pieces, blunderbusses, and kindred 
muzzle-loaders. Such a service by contem- 
porary English craftsmen must strike a note 
of unusual paradox, I think, in an atomic- 
progressive world. Surviving craft-workers 
have heavy orders on hand. One of Brandon’s 
most expert knappers, Mr V. R. Edwards, 
now retired, tells me that if he had but 
strength to resume his trade he could begin 
again to-morrow with a West African order 
for two million gun-flints. 
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father, peter bogey onc ay mente wir 
Napoleon’s day, when Brandon was the flint 
arsenal both for the British forces and their 
French enemies. Even to this day, armaments 
‘merchants’ in distant quarters of the earth 
recognise the town’s gun-flints exclusively by 
their French names, ‘flints fusées’ or ‘ pierres 
a feu.’ 

At present, Mr Edwards employs five 
craftsmen. Weekly, their output of gun- 
flints is about 40,000. Almost all their wares 
travel by bag- and barrel-loads to West 
Africa and the Gold Coast. A well-knapped 
flint, one with sharp firing edges, will make 
spark for about two hundred powder dis- 
charges. Some flints wear out after they have 
been fired from thirty to forty times. In 
certain bush districts native hunters like to 
examine a flint against the sunlight. They 
grimace delightedly if its edges appear widely 
translucent. Flints are their gold. Tribal 
communities use these little stones often as 
an item of barter, and accept furs, _ 
comestibles, even ivories, in exchange. 
African man changes place figuratively po 
prehistoric Briton, who at Grime’s Graves— 
a series of three hundred and sixty-six chalk- 
compressed flint-pits but three miles distant 
from Brandon—observed, as far as we know, 
identical practices when the ‘ Graves’ were 
in full function as the ‘ Sheffield of the Stone 
Age.’ 


NSOiitHic man, and his forebears of the 
Old Stone Age, knew that, by striking 
flint with varying precision, it will splinter 
into flakes or chips of governable size. And, 
if he did not use these pieces for knapping, 
the final trimming operation, he could so cut 
away the flint core, flake by flake, segment 
by segrnent, as to furnish himself with effective 
weapons, the chief of which, and the 
principal product indeed of these mines, was 
the flint axe. 

Altogether, he chipped out an immense 
variety of segmented implements. Among 
those remarkable for their shapeliness were 
fan-shaped side scrapers (racloirs); square- 
ended scrapers (grattoirs); hammer stones 
or mauls, used for grain crushing; flint 
sickles and saws; spatulate knives; hatchets 
with recessed platforms; hafting imple- 





ments; choppers; spearheads; and, most 
beautiful of all, the slender, richly-segmented, 
and highly-polished Neolithic axe or celt. 

In brief, between 2500 and 1900 B.c., 
roughly four thousand years ago, the Graves, 
so called from the German graben, meaning 
‘ pits,’ or ‘ diggings,’ witnessed full produc- 
tion of ancient man’s entire armoury. Con- 
temporary with this, and on the same wonder- 
ful site, he fashioned such implements as he 
needed for cultivating his grain, wheat, or 
millet; for butchering his semi-domestic 
oxen, sheep, and pigs; for scraping clean their 
hides; and for extracting marrows from 
their bones. Frequently, he slew his game 
with flint arrowheads, some barbed and 
tanged in pattern, others leaf-shaped, but 
both sorts, surprisingly, of high penetration. 
Flint can be given a deadly cutting-power. A 
sliver can have a razor’s edge. It is possible 
to shave oneself with a piece. We can hardly 
question the efficacy of primitive man's 
flint tools. 

Whether Brandon’s knappers, as is some- 
times stated, are direct descendants of these 
Neolithic craftsmen is, to say the least, 
arguable. Some writers have imaginatively 
descried in them a short stature, dark hair, 
and dark eyes, which qualities, harmonising 
with Celtic turns of speech, would indeed 
relate them to our island’s historic begin- 
nings, to the Icenians of this district who 
stood by their queen, Boadicea, in her fruit- 
less but proud resistance to Rome’s trained 
legions. 

If, however, the craft has not travelled 
down in unbroken sequence for millenniums 
of time, there is no gainsaying the district’s 
power, a genius loci of its own, to retain a 
feeling for flint and, more importantly, to 
rouse man to explore creatively the stone’s 
dormant qualities. About this area, the 
richest repository of Stone Age man’s 
remains in Britain, probably in the world, 
there is an air of timelessness transcending 
all contemporary frets by the sweep, spacious- 
ness, and stability of it. 

Accordingly, as I set foot inside the work- 
shops of Brandon’s present-day craft-workers 
in flint (workshops sited behind an inn 
uniquely named ‘The Flint Knappers’), I 
am conscious of looking at time in a prison. 
Here, past, present, and future coalesce most 
strangely. Here, time is unrelated to modern 
perplexities. Nor is this illusion broken by 
the whirring noises of electrically-driven dust- 
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extraction yents, one of which is positioned 
over each knapper’s ‘ block.’ 

In its prime, before the days of these vents, 
with the industry engaging over two hundred 
men to manufacture gun-flints under Govern- 
ment contract, the fine flint-dust took pitiless 
toll of life. It was exceptional for any man, 
who began his apprenticeship at the age of 
eight or nine, to reach his fortieth year. Once 
pulmonary diseases were contracted, ‘ the 
white death,’ survival was brief. A fearful 
forfeit was paid for a skilled, often beautiful, 
craftsmanship. 


Pour middle-aged men, one a woundéd 
ex-soldier, aged 45, and former prisoner in 
Japanese hands, are now at work in the 
Brandon shops. Clink, clink, ring their 
hammers the day long, striking flint. Man 
assuredly preserves no older craft sound than 
this. Tinkle-linkle runs the noise of falling 
splinters, 

Of the four men—one other in the town 
* flakes and makes’ in the privacy of his own 
shed—the most experienced worker ‘ quarters’ 
and ‘ flakes,’ leaving the ‘ knapping’ to his 
colleagues. His raw materials, chalk-crusted 
flint nodules, are not mined from Grime’s 
Graves, nor from Lingheath close by, where 
prisoners from Napoleon’s armies were once 
put to forced mining labours. They are 
quarried near Norwich. This flint is of a 
hard brittle variety, not easily managed. 
Craftsmen prefer best of all the softer jet- 
black flint. It occurs as ‘floorstone’ the 
third seam down, lying below the ‘ topstone ’ 
and ‘ wallstone’ veins. We find it in strata 
about 9 inches thick, 30 feet deep at Grime’s, 
and nearly 50 feet deep at Lingheath. Drying 
flint before cutting it is important. A damp 
surface hinders precision. Taking a nodule 
of raw flint, the craftsman first cracks it into 
working lumps with his blunt-ended 3-lb. 
quartering hammer. Then it is ready for 
‘flaking "—the most exacting process in 
gun-flint manufacture. First-class flakers 
are master craftsmen. 

From slivers flaked off the ‘ quarters,’ 
the knappers’ task is to cut out the final 
article, a squarish-shaped flint, of dimension 
to fit the firing-locks of different-calibred 
weapons. 

Meanwhile, if flints for horse-pistols are 
wanted, the flaker strikes off pieces with 
* double-backs,’ viz. two bevelled ridges, and 
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each piece—this is the test of his skill—is 
almost exactly $ of an inch in width, sloping 
from its ridges to thin edges, the firing edges. 
The whole flake is about 6 inches long. Thus 
serviced, it has only to be cut into squares. 
Again, if preparing flakes for muskets, the 
craftsman turns out as before * double backs,’ 
but, this time, of an inch in width. 

Poising the ‘ quarter’ against his leather 
knee-pad, he carefully keeps his left wrist 
above it, for, as he strikes the flint with his 
flaking hammer, systematically ‘ working his 
bevels’ while cutting from side to side, 
fragments of incredible keenness are struck 
off. In an unguarded moment, he could 
easily puncture his wrist. Despite much 
experience, his hands are scarred and chipped. 
Fortunately, however, flint is almost germ 
clean. Septic troubles seldom if ever set in 
after cuts. 

Knapping, the final operation, requires, 
too, skill and much concentration. The 
knapper uses a lightweight hammer, with a 
thin handle about 15 inches long and normally 
of ash; his hammer’s head has a blade or 
metal strip 6 to 8 inches long. He sits com- 
fortably facing his knapping-block, a small 
strong table furnished with his ‘ stake.’ This 
is a projecting piece of iron held firm by 
wooden staging. Now, against this iron’s 
edge or face, he poses a flake, holding it 
between his left forefinger and thumb. Then, 
with a quivering motion of his hammer, he 
strikes it, his blows following swiftly as he 
trims or knaps it to size. Each blow is wrist- 
controlled, and flows in a rhythmical pattern 
directed by flexible, nearly tireless, muscles and 
a sure eye. 

One refinement must be explained. After 
| striking the flake, the knapper’s hammer 
' carries through, ending its curve by hitting 
a leather pad fastened to the ‘ block’ some 
three inches below the stake’s head. The 
pad, lying over a wooden peg, gives bounce 
to the hammer blade. So, from one blow, 
it rebounds ready for the next. The whole 
movement, lightning quick, pleases by its 
fluency. The skill of it rests, of course, with 
light, infallibly-accurate strokes. 

Formerly, slaves to piecework, experienced 
knappers drove themselves sometimes to 
produce 3000 gun-flints in a single day, 
knapping at the rate of 250 to 300 flints an 
hour. ‘ You had to do something like that 
forty years ago,’ said Mr V. R. Edwards, 
‘when we earned only Is. 2d. a thousand 
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for our work.’ To-day, luckily, the pace is 
not so hot. 


[pmecty the percussion-cap appeared, 
wiseacres prophesied a speedy doom for 
the gun-flint industry. More than a century 
now interposes, confounding their predictions. ° 
Not for ever, though, can the day be post- 
poned when modern firearms are sanctioned 
for even West African natives, especially if 
their states become self-administrative, and 
internal security their own concern. Then 
what shedding of Birmingham-made muskets 
and carbines and East Anglian flints must 
follow. After that, how can Brandon’s 
flint-workers carry on ? 

As a relatively new sporting pastime, 
America is both in town and country giving 
the flintlock weapon a trial. Clubs organis- 
ing this sport exclusively are in being; one 
of the most influential, the Muzzle Loading 
Rifle Club of Portsmouth, Ohio, counts now 
4500 members. Many engineer their own 
flintlocks, but they look to Brandon, not 
in vain, for their essential sparking-flints. 

It is indeed a diverting but immense 
panorama over which craftsmen in flint 
preside. Insensibly keeping step with civilisa- 
tion’s tentative advances, their craft shifts its 
focus from Neolithic Man’s tranchet to the 
medieval ‘strike a light’ or flint tinder- 
box; then from flint-stone church to the 
flint-squared shrine, from castle wall to 
cathedral porch. Thereafter, we enter the 
semi-lawless era of gun-flints. Next, their 
pieces fitted into highwaymen’s blunderbusses 
as well as into English muskets paraded on 
a hundred battlefronts. Under fire, their 
black flints stood up to the sternest tests. 
They gained for the English ‘ Long Dane’ a 
reputation hardly inferior to that won by 
the longbow at Crécy and Agincourt. 

For myself, whatever changes befall, none, 
I like to think, will wholly eclipse this industry. 
Its roots far outspan history. And, just as 
the dressed stone weathers the destructive 
power of ages, so the air of timelessness, so 
thoroughly encircling its craft habitat, seems 
to guarantee for the flint-worker a permanent 
place in the East Anglian sun. 

Maybe some finer age of artistic building 
beckons us. Flints, cut with a sense for 
shape, hue, and patination, can, as medizval 
England knew, set landscapes singing the 
praises of man—the master builder. 








Soaring Flight 
The Technique of Gliding 


T. A. BROWN, A.F.R.Ae.S. 


ago, when men first turned their 

thoughts to the art of flying, they tried 

to imitate the birds. They fastened to them- 

selves crude wings, some of which even had 

feathers on them, and jumped from the nearest 

hill or tower, usually with disastrous effects. 

This form of ‘ aerial tobogganing,’ in which 

the aircraft gradually sinks towards the 
ground, is known as gliding. 

The history of gliding can be roughly 
divided into three periods. The first period, in 
which men strove to copy the flight of birds, 
ended in 1903 with the flight of the engine- 
driven aircraft built by the Wright brothers. 
In the second period, which lasted for about 
seventeen years, pure gliding flight suffered 
through the concentration on the develop- 
ment of power aeroplanes, and little head- 
way was made. The limitations imposed on 
Germany at the end of the First World War 
by the Treaty of Versailles directed the energy 
of the pure flight enthusiasts of that nation 
towards gliding flight, and produced the third 
period. During this, rapid strides were 
made, and gliding flight became, as it con- 
tinues, a most important aspect of aviation. 

These German enthusiasts realised that a 
glider, since it has no engine, can fly only by 
sinking through the air as a sort of aerial 
toboggan. Yet they appreciated that, if 
they could fly these aircraft in rising air, and 
if they could design gliders that would sink 
very slowly through the air, it would be 
possible to maintain and even gain height 
above the ground. A glider, which is con- 
tinually sinking through rising air, can be 
compared to a man jumping on to an escalator 
and attempting to run down an up-going 
stairway. If he runs as fast as the escalator, 
he maintains his height; running faster, he 
moves down; and running more slowly than 


the escalator, he moves up. Commencing 
with the crude ordinary gliders, these en- 
thusiasts steadly improved performances by 
better aerodynamic design, until the descent 
to earth was more gradual, and it was possible 
to find vertical currents of air that were 
rising faster than these improved gliders were 
sinking. Encouraged by this success, the 
design of the glider was continually developed, 
and attention turned to the sources of rising 
air-currents. 

The best-known form of up-currents are 
caused by the upward deflection of wind by 
hills, cliffs, and similar obstacles. Sailing 
flights across country can be accomplished, 
if there are continuous ranges of hills avail- 
able, by gaining height at the sources of 
upward movements of air, followed by long 
glides through the regions where no up- 
currents exist. The height that can be gained 
in hill-soaring is limited, and is usually found 
to be about three times the height of the hill 
in good conditions, and when the hill is 
moderately smooth. 


T= sun’s action provides a valuable source 
of energy in summer by heating the 
surface of the earth. The earth, in turn, 
heats the surrounding air, causing it to 
expand and form upward airt-currents, due to 
the fact that hot air rises. This action has 
materially assisted most of the long-distance 
sailing flights that have been made in the 
past. It can be seen, therefore, that if this 
method of soaring is adopted, motorless 
flight can be carried out under calm conditions 
when no horizontal wind is present. 

In tropical countries some birds utilise these 
thermals, as they are called by sailplane pilots, 
and indeed make no attempt to fly until the 
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air has warmed up. Then, leaving their 
nests, they flap slowly upwards until they 
reach a certain height when the flapping 
stops, and gliding in circles commences. 
They gain height very slowly at first, but 
with increase of height their saaring becomes 
easier. Tremendous altitudes are attained 
before their return to earth in the evening, 
for at sunset the thermal activity rapidly 
ceases. Some idea of the energy in thermals 
may be gathered from the fact that several 
of these huge tropical birds seem hardly able 
to support their own weight by flapping, and 
returning at late hours fall heavily on to 
extended branches, and there remain until 
the air warms up again on the following 
day. 
A sailplane pilot must be able to recognise 
the most likely sources of thermals, for the 
vertical movement of the air is imperceptible 
to man, especially close to the ground. 
The experienced glider pilot realises that the 
local heating of bubbles of warm air depends 
on the type of ground on which the sun has 
acted. A cornfield, especially if the corn is 
ripe, is an excellent source of heat for warm- 
ing the air and causing thermal bubbles to 
form. Red-roofed towns absorb and radiate 
heat, especially large towns, since, in addition 
to heat they get from the sun, a certain 
amount is given out by industrial processes. 
Certain kinds of woods give rise to up- 
currents, while others produce down-currents. 
Pine woods growing in light sandy soil are 
specially good; but cool green woods with 
thick undergrowth, in which the earth is 
shaded, have the opposite effect. Heathland, 
dry, ploughed fields, and chalk land appear 
to be rich in thermals. Water may be re- 
sponsible for up- or down-currents according 
to the weather. If the hot earth is cooled 
quickly as evening falls, or by a sudden cold 
wind during the day, a patch of water will 
hold its heat longer than the surrounding 
earth, and thus create up-currents; though 
in the heat of the day, when the earth is 
hot, the water will contribute a down-current. 
Marshland and cool green meadows of long 
grass have an effect similar to that of water. 

These heating influences are surprisingly 
local, and even a black tarmac road can give 
an amazing bump on a hot day. All sources 
of up-currents are much more potent if they 
are in the vicinity of sources of down-currents, 
since the marked difference in heat in the 
surrounding air gives rise to more intense 
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thermals. Sea-breezes experienced along the 
coast on warm days are due to a horizontal 
inflow of air to take the place of those up- 
currents that have been caused by the 
difference in temperature of the air over 
the land and over the sea. 


LOUDS very often owe their formation 

to the presence of these ascending 
currents, since the hot rising air frequently 
comes into contact with colder air at the 
higher altitudes. The moisture held by the 
hot air then condenses and becomes a cloud. 
As the moisture condenses it liberates heat 
known as latent heat, and this sets up violent 
vertical currents in and around the clouds - 
themselves. Some clouds tend to disperse 
while passing over areas of down-currents, 
and build up when over up-currents. It is 
noticeable that clouds, sometimes reproduc- 
ing the shape of the coastline, often collect 
above the coastal thermals. Hailstones, while 
they are being formed, are maintained or 
raised in the atmosphere by up-currents. An 
indication of the violent conditions to be 
met inside a cloud is given by the fact that 
hailstones as large as pigeon’s eggs have 
been met. Obviously then for cloud-flying 
the pilot must have a strong sailplane, while 
a parachute, blind-flying instruments, and 
experience are to be recommended. Modern 
sailplanes are fitted with dive brakes to enable 
the pilot to dive to safety should conditions 
inside a cloud become too violent. 

Intense up-currents of quite high velocity 
are formed in front of thunderstorms. Storm- 
flying, however, bears little relation to 
ordinary cloud-soaring. The up-currents, in 
this case, are caused by the cold rain-filled 
air of the storm driving along, and forcing the 
warm dry air in front to rise rapidly. The 
strongest up-currents are at a distance ahead 
of the storm, and at a fair height above the 
ground, so that the sailplane must gain 
height by some other means before the pilot 
can make use of a storm or ‘ front,’ as it is 
sometimes named. The usual method is to 
gain height by hill-soaring just before the 
rain starts to fall, but it would, of course, be 
possible to do it by means of an aeroplane 
tow. Some of the longest flights have been 
accomplished in this way, and if the pilot 
keeps sufficiently ahead of the storm, he may 
expect to have a quiet and pleasant ride. On 
the other hand, if he enters the storm, he is 








liable to find a vigorous action, and be able 
to reach a considerable height. If there is 
hail it is very likely to be extremely rough, 
and the sailplane, becoming uncontrollable, 
may be drawn up into a turbulent region. It 
is very doubtful whether a sailplane could 
survive in a really bad storm, and for this 
reason it is usuai for pilots to carry parachutes 
during storm flights. 


J CRO SEANCE soaring flights may be 
carried out by using any one, or any 
combination, of these methods already 
described. There is, however, one method 
that has been believed possible for a number 
of years, yet, though attempts have been 
made at it, success has not yet been achieved. 
Observers have always been puzzled by the 
flight of the albatross. Its ability to fly for 
several days continuously with little or no 
wing movement has not been satisfactorily 
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explained; nevertheless, it is thought quite 
likely that it obtains the necessary power for 
flight from the energy contained in a fluctuat- 
ing wind. In other words, it probably gets 
the wing-beat effect, while holding its wings 
stationary, by utilising a wind with a period of 
gustiness or wave motion. It is clear that, 
before the sailplane pilot can take advantage 
of this fluctuating wind, some form of instru- 
ment must be developed to take the place of 
the bird’s instinct, so that the pilot can tell 
when the gust will lull, and can thus manceuvre 
the sailplane to take advantage of the change. 
This means of sustaining flight is called 
dynamic soaring, and has been known since 
1883, when Lord Rayleigh stated that, in 
order that a bird should consistently maintain 
flight without working its wings, either its 
course is not horizontal, i.e. gliding: the 
wind is not horizontal, i.e. normal forms of 
soaring: or the wind is not uniform, i.e. 
dynamic soaring. 


The Little Diving-duck 


M. PAIGE COX 


T= old grey parrot lay dead on the bottom 
of his cage; and Ma wept. Parkgate 
was shrouded in mist and driving rain. 
Across the Dee estuary the Welsh hills were 
blotted out. Passers-by were drenched with 
salt spray as they hurried home. The wind 
came in gusts, so that the glass in the old- 
fashioned lamp-posts on the sea-front clanked 
and rattled. Across the solitary waste of 
sand came the cry of sea-birds feeding on 
the banks. 

Ma came of fishing stock, all her menfolk 
were fishermen, her life was governed by the 
ebb and flow tides. She was a buxom woman, 
with widely-set blue eyes. The bands of her 
hair taken straight back emphasised the 


breadth of her forehead and prominent 
cheekbones. 

She opened the cage door and gently lifted 
out the parrot. His feathers were still warm, 
his grey padded claws hung limply down 
against her apron; again her eyes smarted 
with tears. He was such an old friend, and 
had been her sole companion when Sam was 
away on the boats, now that the children 
had grown up. He had always been up to 
some mischief, so that the kitchen never felt 
lonely. His queer beady eyes used to follow 
her about as she worked. In his gay moods 
he would clamber round and round his cage, 
looking at her from every angle. Now he was 
gone, she was ashamed of her grief. At 
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while he ate. Sam would 
ive over, Ma, your turning 
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earthenware dish. All 
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on the parrot. ‘ Pretty Poily,’ 

the old familiar phrase 
instinctively to her lips. She wiped 
fr eyes on a corner of her apron, then 
vered the herrings with vinegar and water, 
d sprinkled in the pickling spice and put 


SFsee 
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would soon be home on the flood. In 
an hour it would be high-water. Ma drew 
the curtains and lit the lamp, but she could not 
shut out the sound of the sea, the beat of the 
wave on the embankment, and the faraway 
cry of the sea-birds. Sam liked to find 
everything cosy when he returned home— 
his carpet-slippers by the fire, his pipe and 
pouch on the mantelpiece. As Ma was 
looking round, her eye fell on the empty 
cage. She hurriedly put it into the cupboard 
under the sink. She was not one of those 
wives who met their men at the door with 
bad news. Already the first of the fishermen 
came tramping along the front. Sam was 
one of them. 

*"Ello, Ma!’ He stood at the door 
beaming, a heavy sack on his back. ‘ Good 
to be ’ome,’ he smiled contentedly, ‘ We ’ve 
‘ad a ‘ard graft this time. Flood ’aul, low- 
water ‘aul, and ebb ‘aul. Shrimps scarce.’ 
He swung the sack off his back and carried 
it through the scullery to the outhouse in 
the yard. ‘Ill just ‘ave a bit of a wash. 
Then we ’ll ’ave tea. Lord, I’m ‘ungry!’ 

‘The ot water is waiting for you in the 
sink, Sam. Don’t be long. Then Ill wet 
the tea-leaves.’ 

Sam lay back in his chair smoking his clay 
pipe. He was lean and tanned by the sun 
and wind. There was something serene 
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about him, which those whose lives are spent 
on the water seem to possess. Ma sat on 
the other side of the fire quietly knitting. 

* What ’s the matter, Ma? I knew there 
was sommat wrong when I got in this evenin’. 
You can’t keep things from me. ‘ He looked 
round the room. ‘ Why, where ’s Polly?’ 

*That’s it, Sam. °E’s dead!’ her voice 
trembled. 

Sam offered no words of comfort. He 
just went on smoking, but his very silence 
soothed her. She knew he understood and 
shared her sorrow even though it was only 
for a dead bird. 


’ Gre ought to get another parrot, or a 

budgie, then you wouldn’t feel so lone- 
some when Sam’s away on the boats.” Mrs 
Brown smiled sympathetically across the 
counter at Ma while she weighed out the 
fats, and cut the bacon and cheese. 

Ma shook her head. ‘ Not yet. I knows 
it ’s silly to miss ’im so much—but . . .’ 

* Not a bit. When our Jim was away in 
France, the first thing ’e would ask in ’is 
letters was, “ "Ow is Budgie?”’, ’e was that 
set on ’im. When Budgie was ill—you 
remember the difficulty we ’ad in the war 
getting the budgie seed—I didn’t dare tell 
Jim. If I ’ad, ’e would ’ave come right ’ome, 
and you couldn’t call it compassionate leave 
either!’ Her laugh was so infectious that 
Ma joined in. 

Mrs Brown’s shop was on the front, a 
few doors away from Ma’s cottage. It was 
a tiny place, but to make up for the cramped 
floor-space there were cupboards running 
all round the walls, and on the top of these 
were stacked rows of jugs and plates—in 
fact every kind of domestic crockery. It was 
a cosy little shop, smelling of firelighters, 
paraffin, and coffee. 

* Well, I must be off,’ said Ma. The tide 
was making, and the fishermen would soon 
be coming home through Dorper’s Deep 
and along the narrow channel by Hilbre. 

Sam left his barrow in the backyard and 
came in through the scullery, just when Ma 
had laid the table for tea. He was carrying 
something wrapped up in a piece of sacking. 

*What’s that you ’ve got, Sam?’ 

Sam laughed, and pulled back the flap, 
and Ma saw that it was a tiny duck with 
very bright, brown eyes. ‘Is it ’urt?’ 

Sam shook his head and gently put down 











the bundle away from the fire. ‘I'll tell 
you about ’im whiles we ’ave our tea. "E’s 
covered with oil, that’s ‘is trouble.’ 

* Oh, we must give ’im sommat to eat,’ and 
she put some shrimps on the sacking. 

* Pip, pip,’ the bird squawked. 

* That ’s its quack,’ laughed Sam. ‘See, 
’e’s eating.’ The tiny duck gobbled up the 
shrimps, then turned and tucked its head 
under its oily wing. 

* They are allers very tame, them diving- 
ducks,’ said Sam. 


FTER tea, and when Ma had cleared 

away, Sam got his pipe and told her 
about the duck. ‘We was fishing in the 
Welshman’s Gut, where it meets the Channel 
Course, when I sees the little fellow in diffi- 
culty. ’E was a-trying to flap ‘is wings, and 
couldn’t. °E ’ad been trapped in crude oil 
from one of them tankers from Abadan in 
the Persian Gulf, so I reached out with me 
hook and drew ’im in, and lifted ’im up and 
brought *im ‘ome. Ter-morrow I'll get a 
drop o’ petrol from the garage and soon 
‘ave ‘im clean. °E’s a pretty brown and 
blue bird, with a white ring round ’is neck, 
but you wouldn’t think so now.” 

* Pretty name, the diving-duck,’ said Ma. 
* Tell me more about ’im.’ 

Sam leant back in his chair, blowing clouds 
of smoke, then went on in™his {curiously 
gentle voice. 

* Often when we are fishing they swim 
round close to the boats, allers in“circles, 
keeping an eye open for scraps, like. I 
watched one the other day when Id got the 
ballyhoo nicely going and the bucket put 
on to boil for the shrimps. °E was paddling 
around, quacking, and moving ’is ’ead from 
side to side, going on proper. Made me laugh, 
*e did. Then suddenly down ’e dived under 
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the water. I knew ’e was nipping the small 
fish with ’is sharp beak. I waited. Then 
up floats a dead fish, then another, and 
another. Then up comes the diving-duck, 
and ’e and ‘is mate ’as their supper!’ He 
laughed, and stretched out his long lean legs to 
the fire and refilled his pipe. ; 


| pes Sam went off the next day, he 
got the petrol and cleaned the duck. 
Almost immediately, it ran round the kitchen, 
flapping its wings, and quacking. It was 
quite unafraid. With one large flap it flew 
up on to the staircase that led to the bedroom 
above, and gazed down at Ma with bright 
eyes. 
* Now, Ma, don’t you be making a pet of 
‘im. *E’ll be off soon,’ warned Sam. 

But Ma could not help doing so. She 
called him Joey. He soon began to waddle 
after her about the cottage as she worked, and 
to perch on the sink as she washed up. The 
kitchen was gay with the sound of his deep 
pip, pip. 

* Give over, Ma. It ain’t right to keep 
‘im. °E’s a sea-bird. ’E ain’t a canary! 
’E can fly now.’ 

* All right, Sam,’ replied Ma, her heart 
sinking. ‘ You better take ’im back to the 
sea ter-morrow.” 

So Sam took him, and the kitchen was 
quiet once more. 


A few days later, Ma opened the cottage 
door. It was a cloudless morning. The 
gulls wheeled and glided in the blue air 
overhead. The Welshman’s Gut lay like a 
deep blue ribbon between the Welsh hills and 
the wide stretches of yellow sands on the 
Wirral side—and asleep on the doorstep, 
his beak tucked under his wing, was Joey, 
the little diving-duck. 


Concession 


Now the minute, the hour, the day— 


Impermanence : 


This second only may we stay 
And know the precious gift— 


The feeble throb 
That beats 


Betwixt us and eternal clay. 


Owen Hurst. 














Peoples of the Sudan 


N. M. WOODALL 


T= magnificent scheme announced for 
harnessing the waters of the Nile will 
bring a new conception of life and agriculture 
to many of the people of the Sudan now 
living in primitive conditions with but the 
barest necessities for existence. 

The Sudan is a country of unbelievable 
contrasts. Within this vast territory dwell 
six and a half million people, infinitely various, 
and still very little known. Here you find 
a score of races, and dozens of religions and 
creeds, many of them unique. In this million 
square miles of burning desert or turgid 
swamp you can travel by one of the most 
luxurious trains in the world, or on a raft 
of three logs roughly lashed together. Here, 
in this land of arid rock or teeming jungle, 
over a hundred languages and dialects are 
spoken. 

Khartum in the north, sometimes called the 
air-crossroads of Africa, is a fine modern 
capital, its wide thoroughfares, enormous 
airport, impressive government buildings, 
and the advanced and go-ahead Gordon 
College contrasting strangely with its twin 
city across the Nile—Omdurman, epitome of 
the East, where you can wander through 
colourful narrow streets and see displayed 
before low mud hovels the finest examples of 
native craftsmanship. In the larger centres 
of the country food is stored in modern 
refrigerators; yet the Nuba hunters of the 
Moro Range still carry their emergency 
rations of flour and butter on their heads, 
worked into sausages in their hair! 

The Arabs of the north have good features, 
straight hair, and beautiful teeth, which 
they clean with the roots and branches of 
the mimosa bush. They vary in colour from 
yellow to black, and for the most part are 
Mohammedans. Many of them are already 
making rapid strides towards a modern and 
progressive Sudan. Their language is Arabic. 
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At the medical schools and at Gordon 
College in Khartum, and again in the big 
tailway-workshops of Atbara, these people 
are achieving great things. Gradually, more 
and more are being taught to help both 
themselves and their more backward country- 
men, so that they may be able to have an 
increasingly larger say in the administration 
of their country. 


OT ail the north, however, is so advanced. 
To the north-east, in a wild and in- 
hospitable country of barren mountains and 
waterless deserts, live nomadic tribes, such as 
the Hadendoa. These peoples, more familiar 
to us as the ‘ Fuzzy-Wuzzies,’ are famous for 
the fierce appearance of their enormous halo 
of hair, liberally dressed with mutton-fat 
and kept in place with wooden forks. They 
are a grand race of fighters, fearless, active 
as leopards. Tall, black, and finely-featured, 
with immense swords hung across their backs, 
and mounted on the camels of which they are 
so justly proud, they present an unforgettable 
picture. Intensely aloof by disposition, 
they do not take kindly to interference in 
any shape, and the British Commissioner 
who watches over them also shares their 
nomadic life. 

Farther west, round the Dongola bend of 
the Nile, live the Dongalawi, who are of 
mixed Nubian and Arab blood, and cultivate 
the rich soil by the river. The men are 
greatly in demand as domestic servants. My 
own Dongalawi cook would serve as an 
example to many Europeans, he is so spot- 
lessly clean, and of his own accord will 
always wash his hands before touching 
different kinds of food. 

Many northern Sudanese are still nomadic, 
and raise large herds of cattle and camels, 
though the majority are now growing cotton 











South of Khartum, in the Gezira between 
the Blue and White Niles, is a wide stretch 
irrigated by the Sennar Dam. Here the 
races are very mixed, and the cultivation 
of cotton and dhurra (millet) is carried on 
under a_ successful government scheme. 
Within the new plan of Nile control it is 
hoped greatly to enlarge this fertile and 
productive area, for, given a sufficiency of 
water, much of the now desert land of this 
vast country could become rich and crop- 
bearing 


In the hills of the central Sudan lives a tribe 
called the Nubas. Long ago they here 
sought refuge from the slave-traders, in the 
isolated steep masses of rugged granite that 
form part of the Dar Nuba. These strange 
people are a warrior race who still incline 
to hostility towards the white man. They are 
spiritualistic in their beliefs and place their 
faith in their high-priests, or kujurs, who 
seek guidance in trance. Like most tribes in 
the Sudan, they have a very fine physique, 
and wrestling is a favourite sport amongst 
them. This they do with shaven heads and 
greased bodies, so that a hold may only be 
obtained by digging the fingers deep into the 
flesh. 


HE southern Sudan contrasts sharply 

with the north, much of it being swamp- 
land and forest, haunt of lions, hippos, and 
elephants. It is far more backward than the 
north. This is partly due to its inaccessi- 
bility, for the swamp of the Sudd (i.e. barrier) 
makes travel extremely slow, and in some 
places quite impossible. Part of the new 
project for the Nile is the building of a 
diversionary canal to prevent the loss of what 
is estimated as nearly half the water of the 
White Nile into this morass. One great 
problem will be that, in the first stages of 
this operation, over half-a-million people 
and a million head of cattle will have to 
be disturbed. 

In this Sudd area are what are probably the 
most extensive swamps in the world, and here 
live as odd a collection of peoples as are to 
be found anywhere to-day. Much has been 
explored and discovered; there are govern- 
ment and missionary posts here, but many 
mysteries have yet to be solved. This is the 
home of witch-doctors, of weird tribal rites, 
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of black magic, and—not so long ago—of 
cannibalism. 

Perhaps the best-known of the southern 
tribes are the Shilluks, glossy, black-skinned, 
all of them over six foot tall. It is by no 
means unusual to see a man of seven foot 
among them. The Shilluks carry long spears 
ornamented with tufts of ostrich-feathers, and 
their only garment is a single one of rust- 
coloured cloth tied over the right shoulder. 
The more beads worn, the greater the wealth 
of the wearer : blue is the lucky colour. The 
men affect the most ornate styles of hair- 
dressing, the hair being mixed with cow-dung 
and clay and moulded in the strangest 
shapes. Since they have no mirrors, two 
heads are commonly dressed alike, so that 
the wearers may admire one another. In 
order to preserve these coiffures, the men 
sleep with their necks resting only on a small 
wooden trestle. The Shilluks are frequently 
pictured standing on one leg, the other foot 
resting against that knee, and leaning on 
their long spears. They practise a curious 
form of religion going by the name of 
* Nyikwang.’ 

Then there are the Dinkas, also extremely 
tall, but physically inferior to the Shilluks. 
They have protruding teeth, the front four 
of which are generally removed. It has been 
said that this is done in order to facilitate 
the eating of the very sloppy food they 
prefer; but it may also make speech easier 
since their language is a queer kind of hissing 
whisper. The married women wear two 
goatskins, which are given to them as part 
of the marriage ceremony; these are cut 
into squares and hung front and back from a 
belt round the waist. Fashions vary though, 
for the maidens in a near-by region only 
consider themselves modestly dressed when 
wearing a small bustle of greenery ! 

Dinka men love their cattle above all else. 
They live in their pens and sleep on cow- 
dung ash. They sing the praises of their 
bulls, they dance to them, and they beautify 
them by twisting their horns into quaint 
shapes. Milk is their principal item of diet, 
sometimes mixed with ful Sudani (a ground- 
nut which is a staple of Sudanese food), 
sometimes with dhurra. Their greatest 
treat is to bleed one of the bulls and gorge 
themselves on enormous bowls of fresh 
blood. 

Neighbours to the Dinkas are the Nuers, a 
savage tribe whose skull-decorated tom- 
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toms contain human bones to make them 
rattle. They, too, are tall and thin, and they 
seldom wear any clothes. They cut their hair 
short at the back and then leave the rest long 
and bushy. Most of them have bloodshot 
eyes from spending so much time crouching 
over fires of cow-dung. In many of these 
tribes a man may be noticed wearing an 
ivory armlet: he has killed at least one 
elephant with his spear. 

Casualties from lightning are common- 
place in this part, perhaps because in certain 
places, for instance near Tembura on the 
Congo frontier, the earth is said to contain 
up to as much as forty-seven per cent pure 
metal. 


The Zanda, who used to be cannibals, are 
a most intelligent people, and make delightful 
basketwork. Unusually for natives, who 
regard them with disgust as scavengers, these 
people are dog-lovers. It is they who breed 
the attractive little ‘ Basemji’ dog, rather 
like a smooth-haired terrier, with prick ears 
and a tightly-curled tail. These dogs have 
no bark, but when pleased they will make a 
sort of crowing noise. 


place in any society. 

Ably aided by the various missionary 
societies, the government is steadily but 
unobtrusively bringing education and progress 
to these peoples, so that one day they may be 
able to take their full share in the government 
of the Sudan. 


Poem for Janet 


Some gang bonny, 

Some gang blithe ; 

Ithers dour an’ trauchlan: 
Some gang wi’ a waesome wail, 
Some gang fier an’ lauchan. 


Some sleep troublit, 


Some sleep saft; 


Ithers luvelorn, lonely: 
Sune they'll a’ gang doun tae sleep 
Happit roun’ wi’ only 


Earth tae cuddle, 
Worms tae kiss; 


Divots for a blanket: 
While abune the murlan banes 
The livin’ preen an’ prank it. 


Gang ye blithe, 


An’ sleep ye saft; 

Wauken wi’ a lichtness 

In yir hert although ye move 
Through a warld o’ mirkness. 


R. L. Cook. 











Britain’s Haunted Rivers 


STEPHEN PETERS 


IF tragedy is the cause of hauntings, then it 
is not surprising that the banks of certain 
rivers should be haunted. When a basket- 
maker named Farquharson was drowned in 
the River Dee, his widow, taking her husband's 
coat, knelt down on the brink of ‘ blood- 
thirsty Dee’ and prayed to its spirit to give 
her back her dead. She then cast the coat 
into the stream. On the following morning 
her husband’s corpse, with the coat wrapped 
round it, was found lying on the verge of a 
near-by pool. 

This belief in river-spirits is still fairly wide- 
spread. It is a legacy of past times when 
almost every British river of any note was 
associated with a divinity of some kind. Most 
celebrated of all was the beauteous nymph 
Sabrina, the genius of the River Severn, con- 
cerning whom John Milton wrote one of his 
most exquisite songs. It is said that she was 
the daughter of King Locrine, an early British 
monarch, and the maiden Estrildis. But 
Gwendolen, Locrine’s consort, was jealous of 
her husband’s lady-love, and drowned her 
with her infant daughter in the waves of the 
Severn. 

In some localities, to attempt to rescue a 
drowning person from the clutches of the 
river-spirit was regarded as a perilous and 
blasphemous proceeding. Once it had been 
appeased by the sacrifice of a life, it was 
thought that it would require no further 
victims for some time. This appetite for 
victims seems to vary. The Dee is said, in 
the folk-rhyme, to exact a toll of three lives 
each year: 


Bloodthirsty Dee 

Each year needs three; 
But bonny Don, 

She needs none. 


The name ‘ Dee,’ in Gaelic, simply means 
* the goddess.’ 
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paar the most notorious spirit still 
said to be haunting a river to-day is that 
of Peg Powler, the spirit of the River Tees. 
She is supposed to be an insatiable Lorelei 
with green tresses, who drags children into her 
depths. The masses of froth which gather on 
the higher reaches of the Tees are still known 
as * Peg Powler’s suds.’ 

Peg is also a great lover, and most attractive 
in the eyes of men. A Durham ex-miner once 
reported to the police that both he and his 
father, together, had seen her, and that she 
was extremely beautiful. They had lost their 
way one foggy night—they were bound for 
Middleton-in-Teesdale—when they saw a tall 
woman, all in white, advancing quickly. 
Calling out to her, they asked if they were on 
the right road to Middleton, but instead of 
replying she turned a young and pretty face 
towards them and signalled to them to follow 
her. Presently the roaring of water close at 
hand told them they were on the very brink of 
the river, which was swollen to a raging 
torrent by the recent rains. As they sprang 
back from the waters, only just in the nick 
of time, the woman, ‘ with a mocking laugh,” 
disappeared. 

Arriving at their destination, the men told 
the story at the police station. *‘ The woman 
you followed,’ said one elderly constable, 
‘was no human being. It was the spirit of 
Peg Powler. There’s many a death from 
drowning in the Tees credited to her account.’ 

The River Tame, in Lancashire, is haunted 
near its source by the phantom of a horseman, 
still known locally as ‘The Storm Rider,’ 
Only the other year a party of ramblers saw 
this apparition while tramping along the banks 
of the Tame to its source. A heavy downfall 
of rain compelled them to seek shelter. They 
made for a solitary tree, and were standing 
close to its trunk, when, above the noise of 
the storm, they heard the sound of horses’ 
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hoofs. The next moment a horse and rider 
galloped past them at a furious pace. The 
pair tore headlong down the bank at break- 
neck speed and, plunging into the river, 
crossed it at the foot of a waterfall. Then, as 
the horse clambered on to the opposite bank, 
both it and its rider abruptly disappeared 
from sight. No trace at all was found of 
hoofmarks. 


wre has not heard of Hermitage and the 
wicked Lord Soulis? Lord William 
Soulis was such an adept at the Black Art that 
all Liddesdale trembled at his name, and none 
would approach the castle after dusk. In- 
numerable crimes were attributed to him, but 
few were more cruel and dastardly than the 
murder of the young and handsome Chieftain 
of Keeldar (spelt also Keilder), called the Cout, 
or Colt, on account of his great size and 
strength. Soulis, who secretly bore the Cout 
ill-will, inveigled him to his castle one day, 
and then, after drugging all his followers, 
attacked him. The Cout fought desperately, 
but he was eventually overcome and thrown 
into a pool—ever since styled the Cout’s Pool, 
in Hermitage Water—and was held under with 
spear-points till he was drowned. 

His enemies were continually bringing com- 
plaints about the infamous Soulis to the King, 
and one day His Majesty impatiently ex- 
claimed: ‘ Oh, do anything you like with the 
man. Boil him if you want to!’ The people 
took the King at his word, went to the 
Hermitage and seized Lord Soulis. They then 
plunged him, clad in his armour, head first 
into a huge cauldron of oil, and boiled him 
to death. Ever since then both the castle and 
Hermitage Water have been haunted at times 
by a gigantic figure in armour, supposed to 
be the wicked Soulis. 

The Dart, in Devonshire, is believed to claim 
a human heart each year, and in certain con- 
ditions of the wind the haunting ‘ cry of the 
Dart’ is heard at Huckaby Bridge, a strange 
shrieking call like that of a supernatural being 
demanding its victim. Years ago, a wedding 
party at Staverton was crossing the river at a 
ford in a cart, when a sudden freshet arose, 
the cart was swept away, and all were drowned. 


‘It is only the Dart demanding her hearts,” 
was the local comment. 

A Welsh river-haunting occurs at a certain 
spot on the Teifi near Liandyssil, formerly 
known as the Harper’s Pool. It is said that 
a local harper was found drowned there. 
According to tradition, the pool has been 
haunted periodically ever since. At night, 
music is heard, and occasionally the figure of a 
harper playing his instrument is seen hovering 
over the surface of the water. 


mR ‘Terrace Ghost’ of the House of 
Commons apparently belongs to the 
Thames. It used to be a fairly constant visitor 
to the Terrace on nasty, foggy nights. Its 
attire was always wet and dripping, as if it 
had arisen from the river, and it was fond of 
walking slowly along the whole length of the 
Terrace, and then at the end gazing up with a 
look of anguish at the big building. Finally 
it would give a terrifying scream and throw 
itself into the river. 

There is another Parliamentary ghost which 
also seems to reside in the river, and that is 
the Big Ben Ghost, which is supposed to be a 
spectral gentleman of very bad omen. Almost 
a score of people are ready to swear that they 
have seen it, and that not very long ago. 
When it appears, a member of the Royal 
Family has invariably died or has been taken 
ill a few days afterwards. 

This ghost is an oarsman, for it comes as a 
bent old man in a rotten old skiff, which 
glides along from the Surrey side of the river 
a little below Westminster Bridge, shoots the 
third arch, and then dashes into the Terrace 
wall of the House at the instant that Big Ben 
clangs the first of his midnight strokes. 
Nothing more is seen of it. The last time it 
performed, a river-police launch spied it, 
challenged it, and, getting no response, gave 
chase. But the ghost’s vanishing trick was 
too rauch for the officers, who nearly upset 
their boat through colliding with the Terrace 
themselves. What is one to think when it is 
gravely recorded that a constable who was on 
duty on the Terrace at the time saw the whole 
occurrence and duly reported it to Scotland 
Yard? 





Eye of Evil 





ALLAN K. TAYLOR 


I *VE hunted lions in my time, and elephants, 
but hunting wild beasts, believe you me, 
is tame stuff compared with the nerve-racking 
thrill of trailing down a man on the run— 
especially a man armed with a gun, and 
prepared to use it. I had that experience 
once, and once in a lifetime was more than 
enough for me. Here let me say that I 
served four years in the Rhodesian Mounted 
Police, 1910 to 1914, and this was the one 
and only occasion when I set out to arrest 
a white man. 

In the early days, it was said that every 
trooper of police required nine lives. Hunt- 
ing down ‘ Digger Martin,’ an Australian, 
who was also called ‘ Wall-Eye Martin,’ 
nearly cost me two of the nine. Martin 
wasn’t his name, but it will do. I’ve changed 
it because the gentleman may possibly be 
still alive. At any rate, ‘Wall-Eye’ was on 
the run, and ‘wanted’ by the Transvaal 
Police for attempted murder and 1.G.B.— 
Illicit Goid Buying. 

I was then stationed at Shagari, an isolated 
police post in the Hartley district of Mashona- 
land, when information came to me that 
Martin had been seen near Bulawayo. The 
official circular, the Police Gazette, had 
reached me some time before this warning. 
It advised caution in attempting arrest, as the 
fellow was known to be armed and would 
certainly shoot his way to liberty if cornered. 
He had already shot at and severely wounded 
a Transvaal native police-boy who had 
caught him purchasing gold from a Rand 
gold-miner. 

Martin, the circular disclosed, had rather 
an extraordinary physical abnormality which 
would make identification easy. One of his 
eyes, the right eye, was hazel-brown, while 
the left eye had the pupil almost pure white, 
like a goat’s. I have seen a horse—though it 


the only animal—with different-coloured eyes, 
but this was the one occasion, then and since, 
that I’ve ever heard of a ‘ wall-eyed’ man. 
It intrigued me at the time, but I soon forgot 
both Martin and the circular. Bulawayo was 
in Matabeleland, a far cry from my lonely 
outpost in Mashonaland, and I hardly 
imagined that the wanted man would trek 
so far north. 


a= three months later, Rewali, my 
head police-boy, stalked into my office 
and reported a strange white man living at 
a Kaffir kraal fifty miles west of our police 
camp. I wasn’t very interested. Many white 
men about this time lived ‘ Kaffir’ on the 
veldt, so I merely grunted, and carried on 
writing a police report which was giving me 
a bit of a headache. 

Rewali stood his ground. He wasa splendid 
specimen of a magnificent race—a Matabele, 
over 6 feet 2 inches in his bare feet, and with 
the shoulders of an ox. ‘ Him plenty mtakati, 
Baas,’ Rewali growled. I looked up to find 
the Matabele touching his cheek with his 
finger. ‘One eye evil, Baas,’ he said in 
his own language. 

*What’s that?” I barked, my memory 
suddenly jolted, and springing to my feet. 

* Mtakati, ple:ty,’ Rewali repeated, again 
pointing to his eye. 

‘Which eye, do you know, Rewali?’ I 
cried excitedly, as I made a dive to the file 
to find the circular. When I turned round 
Rewali was pointing to his left eye. 

I had described Martin’s defect to Rewali 
when I received the circular, and, as to the 
native mind that wall-eye was a sign of evil, 
it had caused him to roll his eyes and growl 
protests. It was the law of the forest asserting 
itself. Any physical abnormality or deformity 
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was a mtakati. It was a sign that the gods 
were displeased. At one time native children, 
unless physically perfect at birth, were 
destroyed. If twins were born they were 
burned alive before a ceremonial gathering 
of the kraal. It took the mounted police 


twenty years to stamp out this horrible 


practice. 

I produced the circular and again showed 
Rewali Digger Martin’s photograph. His 
deep growl, and a red tongue licking his chops 
somewhat gloatingly, told me all I needed to 
know. There was something of the animal 
about Rewali every time a man-hunt was in 
prospect. We had often tracked down 
natives, of course, wanted for some crime or 
other, but tracking a white man with a mtakati 
—this was real ‘ meat.’ 


ELECTING three other police-boys in 

addition to the gigantic Matabele, I at 
once set off on the fifty-mile trek across the 
veldt. My boys were on foot, and armed only 
with knobkerries. I was mounted on Pongo, 
my mule, with a service rifle in my saddle- 
bucket and a Colt revolver fully loaded in 
my belt holster. 

We took two days on the trail, and on the 
second afternoon we outspanned about five 
miles from the kraal, killing time, waiting 
for sundown, as I had no intention of walking 
into an ambush in broad daylight. Yes, I 
confess I was a little nervous. I was only 
twenty-one at the time, little more than a 
lad, and with the prospect ahead of my first 
gun-fight, and with a man who had already 
shot to kill. 

It was pitch-dark when we crept up on 
foot towards the cluster of brown, round 
huts, like huge mushrooms, which were 
clustered in a circle at the foot of a kopje. 
One hut was slightly larger than the others. 
It was the chief’s kia. I had previously met 
the chief, a wizened old Mashona of about 
eighty years of age. 

Rewali again licked his chops as we stood 
silently outside listening for movement. He 
was gloating over the prospect of ‘ bambering ’ 
the chief for harbouring a criminal. The 
Mashonas were the Matabeles’ natural prey 
for centuries. Hence, to rope in the chief as 
well as Martin, would be for Rewali as good 
as a ceremonial dance, with lashings of beer, 
meat, and plump Matabele damsels to tend 
to a warrior’s needs. 
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Rewali and I stole cautiously into the hut, 
leaving the other boys and the mule outside. 
We heard the chief stir. I then struck a 
match to show him my uniform. ‘ Inkoos!’ 
he began, jumping up, but Rewali grabbed 
him by the throat, and squeezed. 

‘Speak soft, thou spawn of a jackal,’ 
Rewali growled, squeezing until the old man’s 
tongue oozed through his teeth. I tapped 
Rewali on the arm, and saved the old chief’s 
life. 


Wes led the chief outside, and he pointed 
out a hut near his own, which he said 
Martin occupied. The doorway was so low 
and small that it meant crawling on hands 
and knees to enter it. At night these huts 
are generally filled with smoke from fire- 
places which are no more than holes in the 
ground. 

‘Hand over your gun, copper, and make 
one sound, and I "ll blow your brains out.’ 

I had crept into the hut, leaving Rewali 
outside to keep an eye on the chief, and before 
I could stand upright I felt the cold steel 
muzzle of a revolver pressing against the 
back of my neck. A faint glow from the 
fire revealed the only part of the man I could 
see, his legs. 

‘Where "ll that get you, Martin, if you 
blow out my brains?’ I asked, still on hands 
and knees, and surprised at the calmness of 
my own voice. 

*I know where it ll get you,’ he growled, a 
little ironically. 

‘Take your gun away, and let’s talk this 
thing over,’ I next said, still speaking quietly. 
‘I promise I won’t draw mine.’ 

‘Square dinkum, cobber?’ he asked, not 
too sure about it. 

* My word of honour,’ I answered. 

He hesitated for a second, then stood back, 
but as I rose slowly to my feet he kept his 
gun on me and was as watchful as a cat at a 
mousehole. 

We spoke quietly together for nearly two 
hours, squatting on the floor of the smoke- 
filled hut, occasionally swopping cigarettes. 
The flickering light of the fire between us 
played on our faces, and all the time the 
blue glint of Martin’s gun reminded me that 
he was master of the situation. —v wi 

He was™a typical ‘ Aussie ’—tall, lean, 
muscular, with his chest exposed by a khaki 
shirt opened to the waist, black with hair, 





gleaming like a newly- 
er coin, the whiteness enhanced 
of his face, burnt the colour of 

the African sun. 
Our indaba dragged on, but the gist of 
it was that I told Martin it was my duty to 
arrest him, and that no matter what he did 


“You may shoot me, Martin, and add 
murder to your other crimes, but I have four 
police-boys outside, and indeed one, Rewali, 
my head boy, is watching this hut now. 
If you leave this hut without me, Martin, 
he will follow you wherever you go. He 
won’t leave you, Martin. You won't be able 
to see him, but he will be there just the same. 
The others will trek back to camp at once 
for more boys, and you will never get out of 
Africa alive.’ 

It was dawn before he handed over his 
gun, but he made me promise not to handcuff 
him, which probably, as it so happened, saved 
another one of my nine lives. 


HE first night, trekking back to my police 

camp, we outspanned part-way up a 
boulder-strewn kopje. Martin and I made 
our beds, merely a blanket and a ground- 
sheet each, under the lip of a huge rock. I 
knee-hobbled Pongo near me. There were 
lions and leopards about, and both are very 
partial to mule. Rewali and the other natives 
went somewhat further up the hill, and were 
out of sight behind the rocks when we parked 
down. 

Dawn was just breaking when I awoke 
suddenly to the noise of a curious growling 
and chattering all round me. My first 
thought was of Martin. I rolled over on my 
side, to find him gone. So was my rifle, and 
my mule. 

Then i leapt to my feet, and the sight that 
met my eyes made the old ticker miss more 
beats than it had done when Martin clamped 
his gun on the back of my neck. A great 
horde of baboons was advancing straight 
towards me, marching steadily up the hillside 
on all-fours, led by a huge, shaggy brute 
about the size of a wolfhound. There were 
at least five hundred of them, and the rock 
against which I was crouching was directly 
in their path. 

The baboon is a dangerous customer at 
the best of times. Mostly he scampers when 
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sees a white man, but he will attack if he 
thinks he can get the better of it. I had seen 
together, but this was an army. I have 
seen them defy a man without a gun, and 
continued to advance, such is their 


out that I had no gun, and was quite at their 


There was nothing I could do about it. I 
could only stand and watch—fascinated. 
The beasts seemed to be advancing in dis- 
ciplined formation, in a column that stretched 
back across the veldt from the foot of the 
kopje for about a thousand yards. And 
all shapes, sizes, and ages were in that strange 
cavalcade—growling, snarling, and barking 
as they moved leisurely up the hillside. 
Baby baboons clung upside down under the 
bellies of their mothers, who were marching 
on all fours. Other females travelled on three 
hands, dragging along older youngsters by 
the fourth. Some of the youngsters rode on 
the backs of males, while about a score of the 
old leaders tailed away at the back of the 
column, and were chasing up stragglers. 

I had heard that these brutes marched 
sometimes, and by their demeanour it was 
obvious they were out of temper. Probably 
leopards, their most ruthless enemy after 
man, had made their last lair untenable, and 
they were making for the kopje I was on to 
establish a new home, which would make 
them even more dangerous to anything or 
anyone likely to get in their path. 

Suddenly, when he was less than thirty 
yards from me, the leader spotted me. He 
at once stopped, as if abruptly jerked to a 
standstill, and simultaneously the whole 
horde halted. 

This is it, I thought. With a rifle I might 
have had half-a-chance, but I knew I might 
as well pelt that crowd with peas as try to 
stop them with a revolver. For what seemed 
an age the leader looked at me, the hillside 
strangely quiet, the merciless sun beating 
down. He meant to attack. It was obvious 
by his fiendish snarl. I whipped out my 
revolver, and fired, but missed. He came 
straight at me, his hands clawing out, great, 
four-inch fangs bared, but before I could 
pull again the crack of a rifle split the air, 
followed by a rapid succession of other 
shots. 

I leapt back as the huge baboon crashed 
on his face at my feet. He struggled upright, 
snarling and screaming like a human being, 
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his huge hairy hands tearing the fur from the 
side of his stomach where the bullet had 
entered. I shot him through the head at 
point-blank range. Meantime the whole pack 
had turned, and were running screaming in 
all directions across the veldt. 

A few minutes later Martin rode into view 
round a crag at the foot of the hill. He had 


faint. ‘How about it?’ 

. y.’ Lalso cupped my hands. ‘ Quits, 
Martin.’ 

So it was I never arrested a white man. 


Ambergris 





DAVID GUNSTON 


T is indeed remarkable that one of the most 
highly-prized substances in the world, and 
one that is still as valuable now as it was 
centuries ago, should be nothing more 
attractive than the vomit of a sick whale. Yet 
that is all ambergris is. This much-sought- 
after substance possesses a number of strange 
properties which overshadow the repugnance 
of its origin. Throughout the ages men have 
valued it to a high degree, and its story is 
both fascinating and incredible. 

The production of ambergris is the monop- 
oly of the sperm-whale, or cachalot (Physeter 
macrocephalus), the largest of the toothed 
variety of whales, and itself a most interest- 
ing and unusual creature. Toothed whales 
are distinguished from the whalebone whales 
in that they have ordinary sharp teeth in their 
lower jaws and no fringes of whalebone. 
They also possess wide gullets and can 
therefore feed on bigger creatures than the 
shrimp-like crustacea which form the staple 
diet of the blue, fin, and other large whale- 
bone whales. The most striking feature of 
the cachalot is its great barrel-shaped, 
blunt-ended head, which may form some 
20-25 feet of its total length of about 60 feet. 
Inside this enormous structure is an extensive 
skull cavity, full of the white, waxy substance 
known as spermaceti, once so much in demand 
for the manufacture of candles. Sperm- 
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whales formerly represented the raison d’étre 
of a considerable period of whaling history, 
particularly that operating from America in 
the 18th and 19th centuries. Moby Dick was 
such a whale, and the almost legendary 
stories of these great but agile creatures 
attacking fragile whale-boats and their hapless 
occupants are true enough. Once roused, 
the sperm-whale is a terrible and vicious 
adversary, and his huge immobile head and 
trapdoor-like jaw are frequently used to 
devastating effect. A wooden boat can be 
snapped into pieces in a matter of seconds 
with this weapon. 

Normally, however, this whale reserves its 
pugnacious ability for its natural prey, the 
squids and cuttlefish from the depths of the 
ocean. These are its main food, but they are 
not always overcome with ease, and many 
and brutal must be the underwater struggles 
between hungry whale and defending cuttle- 
fish, for cachalots have often been caught by 
whalers and found to have their heads and 
necks deeply scarred and marked by the 
tentacles of their quarry. 

It is the squids and cuttlefish which are 
responsible for the secretion of ambergris. 
Even after their rounded bodies have been 
secured and swallowed, and their trailing 
arms cut off by the whale’s jaws, these creatures 
continue sometimes to prove troublesome to 





their captors. In a great many cases, but by 
no means invariably, this regular food of the 
sperm-whale is digested only with some 
difficulty. We know very little about the 
actual processes involved, as indeed our 
knowledge of cetaceans generally is appallingly 
limited, but it seems that the sharp, horny 
beaks of the cuttlefish irritate the whale’s 
intestines to such an extent that they secrete 
a mucous, waxy substance in considerable 
quantities. This is voided through the 
mouth, and it hardens on contact with the 
air, floating on the surface of the sea as 
ambergris, the sailor’s ‘ floating gold.’ It is 
thought that this is true only of whales 
affected with some sort of malady caused by 
the foreign matter they have eaten, and it is 
definitely a pathological condition unknown 
in wholly healthy animals. Sometimes the 
amount of ambergris secreted in this way is 
small; at others it may consist of several tons 
in a great shapeless mass. It is evident, 
however, that whales liable to this affliction 
regularly produce the substance. Whales 
have been examined which had their intestines 
choked with huge quantities of it. Always 
the ambergris contains many cuttlefish beaks 
embedded in it, looking exactly like enlarged 
parrots’ beaks. 


eean MELVILLE’S description of 
ambergris in Moby Dick is interesting, 
if perhaps a little overpainted: *‘ Something 
that looked like ripe Windsor soap, or rich 


mottled old cheese; very unctuous and 
savoury withal. You might easily dent it 
with your thumb; it is of a hue between 
yellow and ash colour.’ It is pliable but 
solid, inflammable and fatty, floats readily 
on water, and has a variegated colour pattern, 
ranging from dark grey to yellowish-white, 
which is marked rather like marble. Since 
the sperm-whale has long been on the verge 
of extinction, ambergris is hard to come by 
nowadays, and the largest quantities are 
usually obtained from dead specimens caught 
by modern whalers. But it is still very occa- 
sionally found floating on the sea. Not 
so long ago a Brazilian coal-vessel on her 
regular run to Rio came across an enormous 
floating mass—some ten tons in all. This 
fetched about £350,000 in the market, for, at 
a price of anything from two to five pounds 
an ounce, the world’s small stock of ambergris 
is readily bought by the makers of expen- 


AMBERGRIS 
sive perfumes, who employ it to fix their 


scents. 

Originally the substance was found washed 
up on the shores of the world, especially of 
Africa, India, and even the Mediterranean. 
Man seems early to have taken note of this 
strange stuff, and medizval French merchants 
named it ‘ ambergris '"—grey amber—to dis- 
tinguish it from the true amber which was also 
found washed up by the sea. They confused 
the two substances, thinking that the ambergris 
was just another kind of vegetable resin, like 
the proper amber. Later, sailors changed 
this name to ambergrease, which is actually 
incorrect. But just how men first came to 
make use of it, no one knows. Yet for well 
over a thousand years it has been a precious, 
marketable commodity, although its uses 
have altered greatly during that time. 


HE initial use is lost in the mists of time, 

but in the Middle Ages it was widely 
employed as a rich spice for garnishing and 
cooking, and for flavouring wines, too. Then 
it was utilised as a remedy for a number of 
complaints, notably hydrophobia. Through- 
out the East, and especially in Turkey, 
ambergris was in general demand for cookery 
purposes, but, in addition, since the earliest 
times it had been regarded as an efficacious 
love-philtre. There seems no doubt that it 
was also adapted for a number of other 
purposes. In Paradise Regained, Milton 
speaks of ‘ gris-amber-steam’d ’ at the Satanic 
banquet, while in a book called A Dialogue 
Against the Pestilence, published in 1573, a 
sailor-writer declares that in Zanzibar ‘is 
much plenty of ambergreece, that they make 
clay for their houses withal,’ although how the 
natives made it withstand the heat of the sun 
is not explained! Sir Thomas Browne makes 
reference to the substance in his ‘ Vulgar 
Errors ’ (Pseudodoxia Epidemica), which was 
published in 1646, mentioning ‘the in- 
sufferable fetor’ accompanying the search 
for it in the body of a dead whale, but a later 
writer in the Pharmacope@ia Londonensis of 
1691 has nothing but praise for an excellent 
corroborative which ‘strengthens heart and 
brain, revives and creates spirits natural, 
vital and family.’ 

Sir Thomas Browne’s statement proves 
that the true origin of ambergris was then 
known, but hitherto its source was a matter 
for conjecture and superstition. Avicenna, a 
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famous early alchemist teaching in the 
beginning of the 11th century, held that it was 
a form of bitumen which came from sub- 
marine fountains, and hundreds of ye.is 
later this view was still subscribed to. It was 
only after a long interval that it was found 
floating in mid-ocean, mostly around the 
West Indies and in the Indian Ocean, and 
later still that men realised just from whence 
it came. The early sperm-whale hunters 
were under no illusion about either its source 
or its value; to them it was more precious 
than either spermaceti or any whale-oil, and 
even to-day a whaler, an observant merchant- 
skipper, or a beachcomber who discovers a 
mass of ambergris may make a small fortune 
from it. Yet, to trade in it is a chancy 
business, since the supply is so uncertain. 
Whole years may pass with hardly any 
appearing on the world’s markets, and if the 
cachalot should entirely disappear, which 
it may, the substance will eventually become 
unknown. In earlier times, when most of 
the tropical waters of the world abounded 
in sperm-whales, ambergris must have been 
plentiful indeed. Arab traders venturing 
out into the Indian Ocean sold it to European 
dealers; Moors traded it along the Mediter- 


ranean coast; other merchants sold it at 
Madagascar, Ceylon, and Socotra ; and the 
Malays and Chinese also bought it. 

Present-day ambergris is carefully graded 
by experts and used solely in perfumery. 
Although that means to-day its employment 
in the manufacture of ladies’ perfumes, in 
1791, when a Nantucket whaler, Captain 
Coffin, was called before the bar of the 
House of Commons to give an account of this 
strange wax, it meant also ‘ pastiles, precious 
candles, hair-powders, and pomatum.’ 
Ambergris, possessing in its natural state a 
faint, earthy, not unpleasant, musk-like odour, 
has the rare property of making strong scents 
last a long time, and, as such, is a vital 
ingredient of all good perfumes. Used in a 
simple alcoholic extract, the minutest quantity 
will give strength and permanence to the 
scent essence. Because of its value, real 
ambergris is sometimes adulterated with 
gums and balsams, and artificial substitutes 
are occasionally put forward as the genuine 
thing. The expert, however, can detect 
them at once by a simple melting test with 
hot alcohol. There is, in fact, no known 
substitute for this romantic ingredient of 
history. 


Memory 


A tone leaps urgent from sound 
Piercing swift to the core of the past, 
Rousing dim memories to stir and 
Writhe, uneasily flicker in the gloom 


Of all that is gone. 


A wisp of sweet perfume 


Catches a link of memory’s chain 

And tugs from obscurity an image, 

Stark, clear, in black relief. 

The touch of velvet, heavy and rich, 

Drawls through vague fingers with pile 

Of deep comfort, stirring still thoughts 

Which quest and seek down paths half-forgotten. 
A look, a glance, conjures a ghostly being 

Who steps from ranks of ethereal forms 

To break through barriers of time-laden mist 
And focus in one familiar face. 

The past lies buried, but not deep. 

It waits slumbrous alert, eager to 

Spring exultant from the grave, 

Suffusing new life, flushing bright colour, 

Till it fades again into the void, leaving a small 
Faint stain, which blurs, sinks into time. 


Betty FRANCIS. 





Our Great Sisal Industry 


A. E. HAARER, F.L.S. 


EW people realise what an immense con- 

tribution the East African sisal industry 
made towards victory in the Second World 
War. In the beginning, lecturers on economy 
were impressing audiences in this country with 
their figures showing that, when once we had 
developed the manufacture of supplies, our 
vast resources in raw materials were bound to 
bring about victory in the end. Perhaps they 
were right, but it was frightening when the 
Japanese overran the Dutch East Indies, the 
Philippine Islands, the Malay peninsula and 
Burma, and even threatened to overcome 
India. We lost our rubber stocks, and the 
whole of the production of manila hemp 
from the Philippines, besides some sisal hemp 
from the Dutch East Indies, and a good many 
other things as well. 

Had we lost as well the jute from India 
matters might have been much more serious. 
As it was, the Ministry of Supply took over 
every ton of sisal hemp grown in East 
Africa, and asked the planters to step up 
production. This they did in a manner that 
was wonderful, in spite of a sudden dearth in 
tools, spares, new machinery, and the means 
of transport necessary to expand the industry. 
The total production of sisal fibre from 
British East Africa was 14,553 tons in 1921, 
but 156,529 tons in 1948. It would take more 
than a short article to relate how the diffi- 
culties were overcome, but at least recognition 
can be given to the way in which the industry 
has grown from a small beginning, to take its 
place second to none in the hard-fibre world. 

The production of manila hemp in the 
Philippine Islands is struggling back to its 
pre-war importance, but the banana plant 
whence this fibre is derived is subject to 
virulent diseases, and in the meantime we 
cannot afford the hard currency to enable us 
to use very much fromYthis quarter. The 
henequen fibre of South America is still our 


most serious competitor, but the better quality 
of our sisal fibre is gradually ousting it from 
the world’s markets. No other fibre of 
the same class is produced in such quantity, 
and of a quality to threaten our great new 
industry. No longer are we dependent on 
foreign countries for the fibre with which to 
make our ropes and cordage, our binder twine, 
the ties for straw-baling presses, and many 
other things. Our ropemakers give praise to 
the enterprise which has made this possible. 


HEN German East Africa became Tan- 

ganyika Territory after the First World 
War, there were many plantations and estates 
held by our ex-enemy property department, 
which put them up for sale. Among these 
were a number of sisal plantations. Com- 
merce at home was licking its wounds after 
the first great conflict, and busily switching 
factories from war work to peacetime pro- 
duction, so it was not easy to find people with 
money to invest in a new venture. No one 
knew whether Tanganyika Territory would be 
handed back to Germany, and the assurances 
given concerning the permanency of the man- 
date were not enough to create confidence. 
Some of the sisal plantations were, in con- 
sequence, taken up by local people—many of 
them speculators, who obtained vast estates 
for a few thousand pounds, and borrowed 
capital to pay for them. 

During the German regime, the cultivation 
of sisal had only just begun to be an important 
industry, and when the war broke out, most 
of the young estates had not yet been supplied 
with machinery. These planted areas became 
smothered in weeds, among which the sisal 
plants reached maturity, produced}their tall 
flowering poles, died, and resuckered. Roads 
had to be made through these tangled pro- 
perties, and the good leaf cut for fibre as soon 
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as factories could be put in working order. 
Cutting was done at the same time as the 
land was cleared, but several years passed 
before the old areas could be replanted and 
completely rehabilitated. It was about this 


time that the bigger companies started to buy 
up properties from the speculators, and a 
considerable expansion was begun. 


Saar whole of the sisal planted in East 
Africa has been vegetatively reproduced 
from plants originally obtained from Florida 
by Dr R. Hindorf. Previously, the Florida 
plantings had grown from plants selected by 
Dr Henry Perrine, who was the United States 
Consul at Campeche on the Yucatan penin- 
sula. He selected plants of Agave sisalana, 
which he considered to be the best and most 
valuable of the Mexican varieties, and this 
largely accounts for the good quality of our 
East Africa product. Each plant is inherently 
of the same character, and any difference in 
the length and quality of the fibre can only 
happen on account of variation in environ- 
ment, or in the factory treatment. Kenya 
Colony procured material from German terri- 
tory in 1907, to begin the Kenya plantings of 
the same type and standard. 

Peak output in German East Africa before 
1914 was 20,000 tons, and subsequent pro- 
duction, with the late great increase, is shown 
below. 


Year Tanganyika 
1921 7,923 tons 


Kenya* Total 
6,630 tons 14,553 tons 
1928 34,639 tons 16,801 tons 51,440 tons 
1948 120,622 tons 35,907 tons 156,529 tons 


Most of the sisal estates in East Africa lie 
near the coast, in fertile land that was never 
inhabited. The plantations have been carved 
out of the thorny bush, often tsetse-infested, 
where the climate is hot, and the wet season 
continues for about four months of the year, 
and is then followed by a long dry season. 
Thousands of skilled and unskilled Africans 
are employed on the estates, and without con- 
sideration of the direct manner in which the 
industry has brought wealth to these terri- 
tories, there are many indirect ways in which 
the indigenous inhabitants have benefited. 


Ee 
HE fibre extracted from the leaf is only 
3 per cent of the whole, the remainder 


* The figures include a little from Uganda. 
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a watery pulp. This fact alone pro- 

the cultivation of sisal in small plots by 
local inhabitants, since the transport of 
heavy leaf by head-load or by motor 


surrounding estate of sufficient size to keep it 
fed. Without European enterprise and in- 
vested capital, the East African sisal industry 
could never have begun. 

The individual planters and the larger com- 
panies have combined in many ways to make 
the industry more efficient. An association of 
growers has concerned itself with grading, and 
has always aimed at producing a high standard 
of quality. The industry has largely financed 
its own research station at Mlingano, in 
Tanganyika Territory, from which a great deal 
of information has been obtained concerning 
the best planting distances, and the time and 
frequency of leaf cutting to increase yields. 

One bugbear was the sisal waste accumulat- 
ing at each decorticating centre. Research 
financed in England has at last found a way 
to make good use of this, and pectates are 
already being manufactured for the treatment 
of paper and cloth, and for the preparation of 
certain foods. From experimental pilot plant 
in this country, apparatus is being manu- 
factured and sent out to East Africa, the first 
factory to be erected being at Thika, in Kenya 
Colony. It is hoped to recover a valuable 
percentage of wax from the trash, and to use 
the residues, and the old sisal rootstocks for 
the manufacture of compressed building- 
boards, and insulating material as good as, if 
not better than, balsa wood, which we now 
import from Ecuador. 


E East African sisal plant looks some- 
what like one of the Yuccas that are 
planted in ornamental gardens along our 
south coast, and it is actually a member of the 
Amaryllis family. The thick swordlike leaves 
arise from a short central trunk like pins on a 
pincushion, each leaf terminating in a sharp 
thorn. The leaves are about five feet long, 
a bluish-green in colour, and are covered with 
a thin bloom of wax. If they are not cut, the 
plant may begin to send up a flowering pole, 
like a giant asparagus stem, in the fourth year. 
These poles produce greenish-white flowers 
on their lateral branches which are infertile, 
but the flowers are succeeded by numerous 





tiny buds, which grow into bulbils that are 
eventually showered on the ground. The 
plant that has produced the pole then dies, to 
be replaced by suckers which grow out from 
the rootstock. There are, therefore, two 
means of propagating the plant, and the culti- 
vation of it is not difficult, because it is 
drought-resistant and there are no serious 
diseases or pests. 

The aftermath of the war and the impera- 
tive need to increase our food supplies have 
distracted our minds from the fact that an 
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important new industry has been born within 
our Commonwealth, one which has grown to 
such an extent that it promises to lead the 
world in the production of hard fibre of the 
best quality. A great deal of criticism has 
been levelled recently at private enterprise, but 
without it we should never have become one 
of the great powers or been able to exist. 
It is pleasing to realise that we are still capable 
of creating new industries of the same magni- 
tude as those created in other days by our 
forefathers. 


EES 


A Blue Prospect! 


Time was when, in the eyes of all the rowing 


Experts, 


I’d reached the pinnacle of fame; 


Press panegyric paragraphs paid glowing 

Tributes, which nearly made me blush with shame. 

I was implored to figure in the Brains Trust, 

Or Twenty Questions by the B.B.C.; 

Papers begged articles, offering me what must 

Have seemed to most an over-generous fee. 

Schoolboys and girls swarmed round to thrust upon me 
Books where my name joined other famous men, 
Football and cricket giants—like Sir Don B. 

I was a Triton among minnows then. 


Heniey for years revealed me in my glory, 
*Gainst overseas invaders Britain’s pride, 
Lauded alike by Socialist and Tory, 

Pleased their polemics should be laid aside. 
Old blues and young blues, mothers and their daughters, 
Hungrily hung upon my lightest word; 

With pencils poised an army of reporters 
Waited in hopes I might to speech be stirred. 
Many a blushful beauty thought me grander 
In faded socks and tie and blazer blue 

Than any olden hero or Leander— 

In fact, the modern maiden’s dream come true. 


Now, all the signs of waning admiration 
Year after year more frequently occur, 
And, worst of all, the rising generation 
Rouses my wrath by hailing me as ‘ Sir!’ 
Fair ones enraptured exercise their glamour 
Now on some mushroom hero of the day, 
Just as of yore they shyly used to stammer 
And smiie on me in just the same old way. 
Henceforth my fate will be to sit in launches 
Watching with envy younger people row, 
Joining the other patriarchs with paunches 
In swapping memories of long ago. 


R. B. VAN Warr. 














Tinkers’ House 


D. J. MACDOUGALL 


W HEN the weather showed signs of break- 

ing I took my rowing-boat round to the 
cove behind Black Point. In Gaelic we call 
it the Cove of the Dead. It is just under 
Roderick’s house. Not Roderick’s, of course, 
but his mother’s. ‘ That cove is sheltered 
from the south-west wind,’ my father said. 

Though the rowing-boat is my very own, I 
always moor it where my father says. He is 
a fisherman and knows all about boats. I 
think I know nearly everything about them 
now myself, and I never let on to Roderick 
that I get permission from my father to go for 
arow inthe sound. I say to Roderick: ‘ What 
a nice day! Let’s row across to Lunagal.’ 
And, of course, he thinks I just go without 
asking my father. 

So, when my father told me to take the boat 
round to the cove, I went over to Roderick 
and said: ‘ I don’t like this south-west wind at 
all. And we will be getting more of it before 
winter goes back to his own house, my friend.’ 
Then I stopped and looked out to sea with a 
frown on my face. After that, I shook my 
head. It was my father I saw doing that. 
He does it awfully well. 

Then I said: ‘* Roderick, my friend, I was 
thinking what a good idea it would be to take 
the boat round to the Cove of the Dead. 
You could keep an eye on it then for me.’ 

Roderick was pleased because I said he was 
to keep an eye on the boat. He is only nine, 
and I am eleven. Perhaps I was easy to 
please when I was only nine too. He sleeps 
with his grandmother, and that sneak Michael 
Campbell found out and told Ronald Mac- 
Phee and Allan Sinclair. In two shakes of a 
lamb’s tail everybody in the school knew about 
it. I was sorry for poor Roderick that day. 

Well, as I was saying, he was pleased about 
having to keep an eye on the boat. We went 
round to get it right away. I gave Roderick 
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the stern oar, but he was so weak that I was 
turning the boat, so I gave him my place. We 
got along better then, but he could not keep 
time with me. When my oar was in the water 
his oar was in the air. I felt quite ashamed. 

*Ochan, ochan, Rory,’ I said, ‘ this is like 
the rowing of the people of Corry-Ard.’ 

The people of Corry-Ard are all farmers and 
don’t know what to do in a boat. Roderick 
did not like being laughed at and tried to 
show off so that I would think he could row 
as well as I could. He pulled harder than 
ever, but his oar missed the water, and 
Roderick fell backwards between the thwarts. 


ODERICK’S grandmother was sitting 
outside in her usual place in the shelter. 
of the porch. We moored the boat in the 
cove, and went up to where she was. Roderick 
said something about his tea, and went into 
the house. I think he was ashamed because 
his grandmother had seen him falling back- 
wards in the boat. 

* Good day, Cursti Bheag,’ I said. 

* Good day, my dear,’ she said. 

She pulled at her shawl and her hands 
trembled. The first time I saw her trembling 
like that I thought she was afraid of me. 
I asked my father, and he said it was just 
because she was old. 

* I took the boat round here to the Cove of 
the Dead, Cursti,’ I said. 

* Yes, dear, I saw you,’ she said. 

* Why is it called the Cove of the Dead.’ 

* Well, you see, my dear, there is no grave- 
yard over in Lunagal, and the dead are brought 
over here and buried up in the graveyard in 
Corry-Ard. The boat carrying the coffin 
always comes to this cove, because it is 
sheltered and near the road to Corry-Ard. So 
they call it the Cove of the Dead.’ 





* Cursti, you speak Gaelic different from us.’ 

‘I’m from Lunagal.’ 

*Oh! Did you live in Lunagal?’ 

* All my life, dear.’ 

* And when did you come over here, Cursti?’ 

* Only a few years ago. A few years, dear, 
but, och, it seems so long.’ She shaded her 
eyes with one hand and pointed with the other 
across the sound. ‘ Look at that house, dear, 
just above the Cockle Strand.’ 

* Tinkers’ House? ’ 

* Yes. That ’s my house.’ 

* And why is it called Tinkers’ House? ’ 

* Well, dear, I let the tinkers stay there in 
winter when the weather is cold.’ 

* Would you like to live over there again? ’ 
I asked. 

She said nothing. 

* If you died over there,’ I said, ‘ your coffin 
would come to the Cove of the Dead.’ 

She looked down at me and smiled. Then 
she looked over the sound and she still smiled. 
And she kept on looking and smiling. 

* Cursti, I think you would like to live over 
in Tinkers’ Hause.’ 

She said nothing. 

* Why don’t you go there? ’ 

She said nothing, and when I looked up she 
was not smiling. 


AT evening the old men were in our 

house as usual for their ceilidh. Sheumas 
Askew was there. He is called Sheumas Askew 
because he keeps his head to one side—the 
right side, except when he is drunk. Murdo 
the postman was also there. And so was 
Hector Ban, and he was grumbling as usual. 
I think Kenneth was there too, but he is so 
quiet that it doesn’t make any difference if he 
is there or not. 

Murdo the postman said the weather showed 
signs of breaking and that he was thinking of 
retiring before the bad weather came. ' 

‘Och, you are all right, Murdo,’ said 
Sheumas Askew. ‘ You have a good motor- 
boat to take you back and fore. You just 
dash over to Lunagal, hand out the half-dozen 
letters you carry, and dash back. "Och, if I 
had a job like that! ’ 

* Well, Sheumas, I often wish I was out at 
the lobsters with you instead,’ said Murdo. 
‘It’s better than trudging from house to 
house in Lunagal. It’s an awful place, that. 
I don’t know how the people stay there.’ 

* I think Cursti Bheag would like to be back 
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in Lunagal,’ I told them. I was sitting in’a 
corner, and they all turned round to me. 
* She keeps looking over there.’ 

My father stared at the fire and frowned. 
Then he shook his head. ‘I think it is time 
you were in bed,’ he said to me. 


— day Roderick and I rowed out into 
thesound. Weanchored the boatand put 
out lines with two hooks each. We caught 
nothing. It was too early in the day for codling 
to bite, and the place was not sandy enough for 
flounders. But the good thing about fishing 
is that you can always hope to catch some- 
thing. So we sat for a long time, hauling in 
our lines now and again to see if the bait 
was still on. 

I asked Roderick: ‘ Did you know your 
grandmother used to live in Lunagal? ’ 

‘Of course,’ he said. ‘* That’s her house 
there, Tinkers’ House.’ 

* Why didn’t you tell me?’ 

‘Och, I thought you knew.’ He was glad 
because he knew something long before I did. 

*I think your grandmother would like to 
live there again,’ I said. 

* Yes, but my mother won’t let her.’ 

* Why not?’ 

‘My mother thinks Granny is too old to 
live alone.’ 

* But couldn’t she run away?’ 

Roderick said nothing. He pretended he 
got a bite, and began to pull his line in. But I 
knew he was just pretending. 


HEN we got back to the cove Cursti 

Bheag was in her usual place. Roderick 

ran into the house, but I sat down beside her 
chair. 

* Good day, Cursti,’ I said. 

‘Good day, my dear. You were out with 
the boat again.’ 

* Yes, Cursti. We were out fishing, but we 
got nothing, not even a sprat.’ 

* Och, well, now, that is too bad. Had you 
the right marks?’ 

* Yes,’ I said. ‘ Black Point in the Otter’s 
Cave, and Ben Borb just showing behind the 
Curachan. My father told me them. I know 
nearly all the marks now.’ 

* And does Roderick know any? ’ she asked. 

* Roderick! Oh no! Roderick can’t even 
row yet, not even with one oar.’ 

*And will you teach him, dear? ’ 
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* Yes, Cursfi, I will.’ 

* And when he can row with one oar you 
will teach him how to row with two.’ 

* Yes, Cursti, I will.’ 

And I did, too. It took me more than a 
week to get him to row properly. He was 
very stupid at first. The oars used to jump 
out of the rowlocks every few minutes. 

* Just you take your time, my little hero,’ 
I said. *‘ When you lift the oars out of the 
water stop for a moment before you bend for 
the next stroke. Like this: Pull—lift your 
oars—stop—bend forward—dip your oars— 
pull again—lift—stop—bend forward—’ 

But he was so stupid that I had to teach 
him the same thing over and over again. 

Cursti Bheag asked me every day how he 
was getting on. At first I used to tell her how 
stupid he was, but I think she was not pleased 
to hear me say that. So after that I told her 
he was getting on very well. 

She was happy when at last I told her 
Roderick could row as well as any boy in the 
place—except myself, of course. ‘ He is better 
than Ronald MacPhee or Allan Sinclair,’ I 
said. 

‘And can he untie the boat and moor it 
again? ’ she asked. 

* No,’ I said. ‘1’m always there to do that 
myself. But I will show him. It’s easy, 
really.’ 

But Roderick did not think it at all easy. 
It took me hours to teach him a couple of 
knots. 

* What would you do if you had a boat of 
your own?’ I asked him one day. 

He said nothing, but kept pretending he had 
seen a crab under a rock. 

When at last he learned how to moor the 
boat I got my father to make out a captain’s 
ticket for him, just like the one I have myself, 
only mine is Deepsea, and Roderick’s is just 
Coastal. My father is good at making the 
tickets. He uses red ink and black ink, and 
stamps the corner with the end of a cartridge 
dipped in boot-polish. 


HEN Roderick got his ticket he wanted 

to show it to his grandmother. I went 

with him, but I waited at the gate because I 
knew Roderick did not like talking to his 
grandmother when I was with him. I pre- 
tended to be sharpening my knife while Cursti 
was admiring the ticket. I heard her saying: 
‘God bless you, Rory, my dear.’ Then 
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Roderick went into the house and I went up 
and sat beside Cursti’s chair. 

* Good day, Cursti,’ I said. 

* Good day, dear,’ she said. 

* So Roderick got his ticket at last.’ 

* And very beautiful it is, too,’ said Cursti. 

* I have one also, of course. I ’ve had mine 
for a long, long time.’ 

* Let me see yours, dear. 

I used to keep mine at home, but I put it 
in my pocket that day because I knew 
Roderick would be showing his own to people. 

‘There it is, Cursti,’ I said. ‘ You see, 
mine is a Deepsea ticket. That means I can 
be captain of a ship going to any part of the 
world. Roderick’s is just a Coastal ticket. 
He can only sail round the coast of Britain, 
but I think he is very pleased. 

* He is that, dear.’ 

‘We are going fishing to-morrow, Cursti. 
We got fifty razor-fish for bait to-day on the 
North Strand. There was a big ebb and they 
were easy to get. My father is lending us his 
big line. It has four hundred hooks. Think 
of it, four hundred! We might get four 
hundred flounders.’ 


, 


I GOT up early next morning and took the 
line and the bait to a sheltered nook on the 
shore. I began to bait the line. I split open 
the razor-fish and divided each one into five 
or six bits. My father showed me how to do 
it last year, and I promised Roderick I would 
teach him. I wondered what was keeping 
Roderick. 

I think I had a kind of notion something 
was wrong. Perhaps I have the second-sight. 
I stopped baiting after doing about fifty hooks. 
I began to walk about. I walked to Black 
Point and came in sight of Roderick’s House. 
Then I looked at the cove and saw that it was 
empty. The boat was gone! 

I ran home as fast as I could. I rushed into 
the kitchen, but stopped suddenly. Roderick’s 
mother was there, and she was crying, or 
almost crying, at least. My father was putting 
on his sea-boots. 

* Is the boat in the cove?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ I said. ‘ It’s gone.’ 

“I thought so,’ he said. 

He got up and walked over to the window 
and looked out." He was frowning very hard. 
Then he turned and said: ‘I will get a boat 
and go across the sound. There is nothing to 
worry about. It was quite calm this morning.’ 





When Roderick’s mother left, my father said: 
* Roderick and his grandmother went off with 
your boat early this morning. I’m going to 
look for them. You go round to the pier and 
ask all the fishing-boats if they saw any sign 
of them in the sound.’ 


I WENT round to the pier and went into the 
Bell-room. It is called the Bell-room be- 
cause there is a big bell there which they ring 
when there is fish to be sold. All round the 
wall, very high above the floor, is a bench for 
the curers to sit on when they are bidding. 
They were all sitting there when I went in. 
The mate of the Boy Archie put his sample of 
herring in front of the salesman and the 
bidding began. 

The salesman was shouting: ‘ Sixty-three 
shillings — going at sixty-three — sixty-four 
shillings—going at sixty-four shillings the 
cran—’ 

I crept round very slowly to where the mate 
of the Boy Archie was standing. I told him 
in a whisper what my father said. He turned 
and told a curer. Then I saw the curer telling 
the man next to him. Then the whisper went 
right round the bench. 

The salesman was angry because the curers 
stopped bidding. He turned to the mate of 


the Boy Archie and asked what was wrong. 
I had to go up to his table and tell him what 
happened. Everybody was quiet when I was 
telling him. 

Just then the policeman came in, and I had 
to tell him. Then he asked me to come out- 


side with him. I went out, and I had to tell 
him everything all over again. I was a bit 
afraid to start with, but he began to smile 
after a while, and then I knew he was all 
right. 

While I was talking to the policeman I saw 
Michael Campbell and Ronald MacPhee 
coming down to the Bell-room. When he 
went away I stayed where I was, pretending I 
didn’t see them. I knew they would come 
and ask me why the policeman was talking 
to me. 

They did come, and that was just the 
question Ronald asked. 

* Och, I was just telling him about Roderick 
and his grandmother,’ I said. 

* What about them?’ said Michael. 

* Good heavens! ’I said. ‘ Didn’t you hear? 
They went off with my boat in the middle of 
the night. Without any permission, too. Of 
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course, | told the police. What else could 
I do?’ 

I was just going to look out to sea and 
frown like anything, when the policeman came 
back and beckoned me. I said, ‘ Excuse me, 
boys,’ and followed him down the pier. He 
went on board the Blossom and I went after 
him. We climbed over the nets of the Blossom 
and went on board the Blue Swell, which was 
alongside. Next to the Blue Swell was the 
Spindrift. We went on board the Spindrift. 


= policeman went to the forecastle hatch 
and shouted down. Then we both went 
down into the forecastle. The cook was the 
only one there. He was frying bacon and 
onions on the smallest stove lever saw. The 
smell was lovely. 

* Where ’s that coat?’ asked the policeman. 

The cook went to a locker and pulled out a 
boy’s jacket. It was dripping wet. 

*Do you recognise it?’ said the policeman 
to me. 

* It looks like the one Roderick wears.’ 

Then the policeman put two fingers into 
the top pocket and pulled out a ticket. 

*That’s Roderick’s,’ I cried. ‘It’s the 
captain’s ticket he got yesterday. My father 
made it out for him. I’ve got one too. There 
it is.” 

I showed him my ticket. He looked at it, 
and handed it to the cook. The cook smiled, 
but the policeman didn’t. 

‘You see,’ I said, ‘ Roderick’s is only a 
Coastal, but mine is a Deepsea ticket.’ 

The cook smiled, and so did the policeman. 
Then the policeman went away, and the cook 
asked me: ‘ Did you have breakfast yet, son? ’ 

* Yes,” I said, ‘ but it was awfully small.’ 

*And would you like to have breakfast 
again on board the Spindrift?’ 

* Oh, I would, very much! ’ I said. 

The cook pulled out a folding-table and 
began to put plates and things on it. 

* You will miss your pal Roderick,’ he said. 

‘Why?’ I asked. Then I remembered the 
wet jacket. ‘Is he drowned?’ 

* Looks like it, son, doesn’t it? We picked 
up that jacket in the sound this morning. You 
see, there was a strong ebb this morning be- 
cause of the moon, and it probably carried 
them out on to the reefs. That ’s where we 
picked up the jacket.’ 

* Oh,’ I said. 

Then the forecastle began to get all stuffy 
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and hot. (pn ny set tae disoar al 
fast after all, thanks,’ I said. 
a 


CLIMBED out of the forecastle and went 

ashore. I met the policeman, and he said: 
* Don’t tell anyone about that jacket.’ 

Michael and Ronald were waiting for me at 
the Bell-room, but I cut across the shore be- 
hind the pier offices and ran all the way home. 

I saw seagulls hovering about down on the 
shore, and I remembered about the line I was 
baiting. The baited hooks were not covered 
up, and I was afraid a seagull might swallow 
one and get caught. I ran down, but already 
the gulls were flying away. There must be a 
boat coming up from the Curachan, I thought. 

And I was right. Coming up close to the 
shore was the postman’s motor-boat, with my 
own rowing-boat in tow. My father was at 
the helm of the motor-boat. He brought her 
in to the shore. 

Then I saw someone else crouching in the 
bow of the motor-boat. It was Roderick. He 
jumped out, and my father put the helm over 
and carried on towards Black Point. 

‘He ’s taking your boat back to the cove,’ 
Roderick said. 

* Where ’s your jacket? ’ I asked. 

* Lost it. It went over the side. I took it off 
and left it hanging over the bows of the boat, 
and it must have slipped into the sea.’ 

* But what did you take it off for?’ 

* It was wet. I fell backwards when the oars 


sprang out of the rowlocks, and there was 
water on the floor of the boat.’ 

* Well, you are lucky to be alive,’ I said. 
I pretended to be angry, but I wasn’t really. 
Then I remembered Cursti Bheag. ‘ Where ’s 
your grandmother? ’ 

He pointed across the sound. 
Tinkers’ House,’ he said. 
different about it? ’ 

* No.’ 

* Look again.’ 

*No. Oh, yes, I do! 
coming from the chimney.’ 


* Look at 
*See anything 


There ’’s smoke 


‘ (raw is going to stay over there for 

good,’ said Roderick. ‘I think my 
mother will let me go over to keep her 
company.’ 

* Well, you had better go home and tell your 
mother you are both safe. But don’t waste 
time. We have a line to bait.’ 

* But I’m starving. I must have something 
to eat first.’ 

* Rory, my friend,’ I said, ‘ would you like 
bacon and onions?’ 

* Och and I would that! ’ 

* Well, hurry up. A friend of mine is going 
to give us a breakfast of bacon and onions. 
And you might get a jacket from him as well.’ 

We scrambled up the shore, and while 
Roderick ran home to tell his mother he was 
safe, I sat on a rock and watched the smoke 
coming from the chimney of Tinkers’ House. 


A Likeness of My Love 


Here is indeed a lovely thing— 
A likeness caught one day in Spring, 
When all my world was blossoming. 


How long my heart has recognised 
The smile upon those lips surprised— 
The moment here immortalised. 


As fleeting as that April kiss, 
So long ago, yet here it is, 
Enshrined among my memories. 


Though all were different next day, 
Till I am old and bent and grey, 
Here, sweet and lovely, She will stay, 
The Rose of my Delight alway. 


Frep. W. BAYLISS. 





Charabanc to Prison 
I—The First Day 


COOMBE RICHARDS 


sentence of the Court is that you go 
to penal servitude for three years.’ 

The grave, impassive face of the grey- 
wigged, crimson-clothed figure sitting miles 
(or was it really only yards?) away, across 
the crowded well of the Assize Court, blurred 
and cleared, only to blur again. That quiet, 
deadly voice had been addressing Robin 
Crimes for some minutes, but those last 
fifteen words were all that he had taken in. 
The trial was over. His counsel had done all 
that any man could to make the best of what, 
from the outset, had been a quite hopeless 
fight. * 

Robin had wished to plead guilty and get 
the whole thing over and done with. After 
all, he was guilty, if only technically, and in 
his heart he had known that he must inevitably 
pay the penalty to society. It was right that 
he should do—but, three years! As these 
thoughts raced through his mind, the figure 
before him, now engaged in whispered con- 
versation with the Clerk of Assize, who had 
risen from his seat below the Bench, again 
faded into mist, and then he felt a hand on 
his arm as a prison officer led him below. 


AS it only that morning that his name had 

been called to surrender to his bail and 

that he had stepped into the dock, to be taken 
for a moment part-way down the stairs leading 
to the cells to be ‘ rubbed-down’ searched? 


* This article was written before many of the 
new provisions of the recent Criminal Justice Act 
were made known or put into operation. Some 
of these provisions, and those yet to be enacted, 
make alterations to a greater or lesser degree in 
some of the details given. The name Robin 
Crimes is one of imagination, and is not intended 
to refer to any known person. 
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It felt like a lifetime ago. But had they 
thought he was going to give trouble? He 
almost smiled at the idea, and at the thought 
of how easy it would, in fact, have been to 
conceal a weapon had he so wished. He had 
not spent most of the war on Special Service 
for nothing! 

Now he had been convicted, and down and 

down those never-ending steps he stumbled 
in a daze, hemmed in on both sides by cold, 
whitewashed brickwork, until he arrived at a 
partition doorway, near which sat the next 
unfortunate waiting to be called up for trial. 
On through the door he walked, into a new 
world of which he had no knowledge at all. 
Here were dark-painted wooden cubicles, 
each with its woebegone or defiant-looking 
occupant. Few of those he saw struck him 
as really unhappy. Some appeared frankly 
bored and uninterested, others were reading, 
but nearly all looked frowsy and in need of 
a wash-and-brush-up. They were uncon- 
victed men, ‘trial prisoners,’ awaiting their 
hearing. For most, it was nothing in any way 
new. 
A jingle of keys and the opening of a cell 
door brought Robin swift realisation of his 
loss of freedom. The door shut with a 
hollow thud, and he was alone—alone with 
his thoughts, and with remorse that had come 
too late. A convict with three years to serv). 
It seemed the end of all things. 

* Wot you got, chum?,’ a voice, sounding 
distant and unreal, asked from nowhere, and 
Crimes looked round in alarm. Then he 
became aware that it was the man ‘ next door ’ 
calling out of his high, barred window. He 
made no reply. 

‘Oh! snooty, and takin’ it ‘ard, are you?,’ 
the voice came again. ‘ You ll get over that 
in stir. The speaker ended with a sneer. 
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Crimes appreciated the wisdom behind that 
remark. He'd get over that in ‘stir.. He 
was a criminal with hundreds of others, and 
what greater leveller than a prison ? 

Before long a key turned in the lock as a 
young, pleasant-faced prison officer with 
five ribbons on the breast of his dark-blue 
tunic opened the door. ‘ Here ’s your tea and 
something to eat,’ he announced, not unkindly, 
as a thick mug and an even thicker sandwich 
were placed on a shelf. ‘ They ’re on with 
the last case now. The Court will rise very 
soon, and then we'll be off to the prison.’ 
He meant it in sympathy, but might have 
said: *‘ Home—for three years! ’ 


ALF-AN-HOUR later, twenty-odd men, 

some of them still unconvicted but not 
allowed bail, were handcuffed in pairs, and 
marched to a courtyard where a large, 
civilian motor-coach was drawn close up to 
the door. The steel cuffs bit Robin’s wrist 
as his companion climbed up ahead of him— 
a cold kiss he had never thought to feel. A 
ride in a charabanc seemed so incongruous— 
to be associated more with holiday times; he 
had had vague notions of some sort of Black 
Maria as transport for criminals. Two prison 
officers were already seated in the rear of 
the coach, whilst others spaced themselves 
amongst their motley gang of charges. In 
front, near the door, sat a senior with gold 
braid round the peak of his cap—a Principal 
Officer, Crimes was afterwards to learn, was 
the rank. 

The memory of that twenty-five-mile drive 
through fair English countryside, from the 
market-town where the Assize was sitting to 
the grim Local Prison on the outskirts of the 
city, was to remain with Crimes for the rest of 
his life. It was spring. The hedgerows and 
trees were bursting into a glory of fresh 
green. There was a look of joy and future 
promise over all things—except in that 
charabanc. Robin pulled himself up with a 
ferk, on the verge of self-pity; he would not 
give way to that, whatever else might happen. 
He had made his bed and had to lie on it; he 
would take it—on the chin. That resolution 
helped him through many a bitter, unhappy 
hour. 

All too soon, the green of the land gave 
place to suburbs, and then to mean streets. 
Dusk had fallen, as, with a warning hoot of 
the horn, the vehicle pulled up before an 
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immense iron-studded gate. They had 
arrived. 

* Want to watch out ere.’ Suddenly Robin 
was aware his cuff-mate was speaking. 

* Screws are straight and ‘ot, and there’s a 
new gaffer just come. Knew ‘im at the 
Moor years ago. Dep’ ’e was then. Won't 
stard no nonsense, ’e won’t. Fair, but real 
’ot.”. Robin had difficulty in understanding 
the clipped and side-mouthed words, but was 
soon to know that a ‘ screw’ was an officer 
and that ‘ straight’ meant just that—beyond 
improper approach. ‘Hot’ signified that the 
discipline was strict. The ‘ gaffer’ was the 
Governor. 

While his neighbour continued an under- 
tone of running commentary— putting him 
wise’ he called it—the coach drew into the 
gaunt prison-yard, and two sets of gates, the 
inner one of barred steel, banged-to behind. 
Some routine questions and answers passed 
between escort and gatekeeper, then the order 
was given to alight. The ten pairs of men 
handcuffed together fell-in in a careless, un- 
military rank, and were checked over by two 
of the staff. Then came the first command of 
Crimes’s prison career. ‘ Stop talking! Left 
turn—lead on!’ He felt himself squaring his 
shoulders. This was vaguely reminiscent of 
days in the army. 

A march of eighty yards, and the party 
came to a halt outside a long, low building, 
over the door of which was painted the one 
word, ‘ Reception,’ and some wag in the 
ranks muttered, ‘ Not ’arf, it ain’t!,’ causing 
a titter of laughter from some of the others. 
The door was unlocked, and they filed into 
a warm, spotlessly clean vestibule, where 
they were promptly uncuffed and each man 
locked in a small separate cubicle. Around 
them sounded a constant and subdued 
murmur of conversation, making it obvious 
that they were by no means the first arrivals 
that evening. There was a faint, undefinable 
smell of boot-leather and soap, difficult to 
analyse, but instantly recognisable. Names 
were being called out, whilst almost con- 
tinuously came the sound of doors being 
unlocked or shut. It took Robin some weeks 
to become accustomed to the everlasting lock- 
ing and unlocking of countless doors and 
gates. Would he ever forget the rattle of 
keys. Above every sound was the liquid 
tinkle and gurgle of running water as baths 
were filled or drained off, and presently, 
with a queer feeling of unreality, he heard 





his own name shouted out—* Robin Crimes!’ 
A key grated, the door opened, and he walked 
out to join on to the end of a queue. 


OON Robin was standing before a high 

flat-topped desk, answering questions put 
to him by a white-jacketed officer. Full 
name, age, married or single, religion, address, 
next of kin, etc. His belongings, which had 
all been taken from him in the cells at court, 
were now produced and again meticulously 
checked over while being entered into the 
* property book,’ which Robin, when he was 
satisfied, was requested to sign. Next, he 
was directed to go behind a screen in the 
corner, there to remove all his clothing while 
a note was made of any scars or distinguish- 
ing marks, after which he was measured and 
weighed. Then, clad only in a bath-towel, he 
was told to move to the bathing cubicles in 
the adjoining room. Entering one of these 
through a swing half-door, he was relieved 
to find a full-sized, enamelled, and clean bath 
containing plenty of piping-hot water, and a 
slice of plain but wholesome soap, awaiting 
him. At the far end of the cubicle was another 
swing-door, similar to that through which he 
had just come, and over it hung an outfit of 
prison clothing. He sank into the water with 
a feeling of relief; at least it might help to 
wash some of the superficial ache out of 
his body. 

The bath finished, Robin proceeded to 
get dressed in the prison garments, finding 
them better than he had expected. A new, 
army-type singlet vest, a pair of cotton pants, 
a white shirt with thin black stripes and 
collar attached, a plain grey cloth tie, a new 
pair of Air Force-type black shoes, and, 
perhaps greatest consolation of all, a suit 
(trousers, jacket, and waistcoat) of plain 
prison-grey, with no identification marks or 
numbers on it whatsoever. He had known, 
of course, that the old broad-arrows had long 
since disappeared, but all day he had been 
dreading some kind of ‘prison stamp.’ 
There was none. The clothes felt shapeless 
and strange after his own well-tailored suit, 
but they were workmanlike and fresh, and 
he did not think, if by some miraculous chance 
he were to walk down the street, that anyone 
would know him for a prisoner let loose. 
He was pleasantly surprised by this issue of 
clothing, and learnt later that long-timers were 
given the newest of kits, the part-worn and 


are. Fit No. 1 A labour. That'll do now. 
Next—officer, please,’ and Crimes was back 
on the tail of yet another queue. Suddenly 
he became conscious of a stiffening to alert- 
ness around him, voices were hushed, and in 
the distance an officer rapped out, ‘ Correct, 
sir. Forty-two receptions,’ and a quiet voice 
replied ‘Thank you.’ A moment after, a 
hatless, middle-aged man dressed in tweeds 
strode past. Someone (it was one of the 
prisoner Reception ‘ cleaners’) ventured a 
* Good evening, sir,’ and the Governor, for 
it was he, nodded ‘ Good-night,’ and passed 
on his way. 


[N a few minutes the queue Robin was in 
began to shuffle along, and each man was told 
to pick up a kit from a long row of bulging, 
clean pillow-slips. These, he was informed, 
contained his personal (prison) belongings 
—a pair of clean sheets, a new toothbrush 
wrapped in cellophane paper, a hairbrush 
and comb, a safety-razor holder (but no 
blade), a piece of soap, a nailbrush, a face- 
and bath-towel, a spoon, and so on. Then 
came the inevitable order, ‘ Right turn— 
lead on! No talking!,’ and off they filed 
down another long corridor, through several 
doors and steel-barred gates, until finally 
reaching the huge circular ‘Centre’ in the 
main prison building. 

This Centre is the hub of a prison, the 
operations room, as it were, from which the 
discipline side is controlled. From it, radiat- 
ing in the shape of a vast star, led long and 
lofty cell-blocks—the ‘ Wings,’ each contain- 
ing four or five storeys or ‘ landings ’ of cells. 
Each wing is identified by a letter, A, B, C, 
D, or EB, and so on; each landing by a 
numeral, 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5; and each cell is 
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numbered up to the capacity of that particular 


Shining steel banisters and railings, wire 
safety-netting between storeys, and over-all 
cleanliness were the things that struck Robin 
most forcibly, and reminded him, somehow, 
of a ship. The absence of any prison smell, 
of which he recollected having once read, 
along with other highly sensational matter, 
in some week-end paper, was also most 
noticeable. Here was activity, order, and 
efficiency, with smart-looking officers going 
about their duties in an authoritative manner. 
His own party of men were at once lined up 
whilst a gold-braided Principal Officer read 
them a digest of the rules.‘ You may... You 
may not... If you wish to see the Governor, 
the Medical Officer, or the Chaplain, you 
should make “ application” in the morning 
when you are unlocked,’ etc., etc., and so 
forth. To each man was handed one or more 
* Rule Cards.” Amongst those Robin received 
was one headed ‘ Appeals,’ which he was told 
to read with particular care. He had, however, 
no intention of lodging an appeal. 

Then each man was given a Bible according 
to his religious denomination, a library book 
(a novel), and a ‘ Small Card,’ on which was 
written his particulars. These cards varied 
in colour, again according to the recipient’s 
religion, and each man was instructed to place 
them in the slotted wooden board hanging 
outside his cell door. Crimes noted on his 
the number 9078, and some details he did not 
understand at the time. Then he was taken 
to the cell he was to occupy for the night. It 
was in the wing lettered B, up on the third 
landing, and on the bell indicator-plate 
outside the door he saw painted the figure 22. 
His address was B.3.22. 


A® VE the indicator-plate on the cell 
door was¢an ordinary tumbler electric- 
light switch that the officer accompanying 
him then moved to the ‘ on’ position. Inside 
the cell, propped against the wall on the left, 
was a bed-board made of three long wooden 
planks, across the underside of which were 
stout cross-members to raise it some inches off 
the floor when put down for the night. 
Neatly folded over the bed-board were two 
blankets and a green-and-brown bed-rug, 


topped by a pillow. Against the bed rested 
a brown canvas-covered mattress, some six 
or seven inches thick, and on the bare plank- 
ing of the floor lay a square of coir-matting, 
on which, in a place of honour in the exact 
centre, was a dust-pan and brush. 

In the right-hand corner, beneath the high, 
barred window (in which were two sliding 
panes), was a small triangular shelf set into 
the brickwork—the bookshelf, on which 
reposed a lidded, earthenware salt-pot, a 
round cardboard box for an issue of tooth- 
powder, and a small square mirror in a 
frame. In the opposite corner, behind the 
door, was another triangular, but movable, 
fitting—a two-tiered wooden washstand con- 
taining an enamel bowl, a jug, a shaving- 
mug, and a soap-dish. To the wall near by 
was fixed a short strip of wood carrying a 
number of blunt wooden pegs, for coat, rule 
cards, etc. Against the wall opposite to that 
occupied by the bed was a square wooden 
table and a backed wooden chair, neither of 
them fixtures. On the table lay an enamel 
plate and an earthenware pint-mug. In the 
ceiling over the door was the electric-light 
bulb, no 100-watt luxury this, but sufficient 
for the room it was intended to light. In the 
back of the door Crimes noticed a saucer- 
like depression with a small, glass-filled 
aperture in the middle—the ‘ spy-hole,’ or 
observation-glass, through which, at any time 
of the day or night, he could be kept under 
surveillance. 

With a brief word of explanation as to what 
each thing was for, and a demonstration of 
how the bell might be worked in case of 
need, and a ‘ Well, there you are—g’night! ” 
the officer pulled-to the door and left his 
charge alone. Looking at the smooth, yellow- 
painted panel as it shut, Crimes realised that 
the door was metal-lined. 


I WILL not intrude upon the privacy of 
Robin Crimes’s thoughts or reactions on 
that first night in prison. It is no part of my 
intention to dilate upon a prisoner’s feelings. 
Some are hardened and callous; some are 
brutal. Crimes was neither of these. Others 
are weak. No two are precisely alike. It 
was his first fall from grace, and it is decent 
that he should be left alone at this time. 


A  —— 
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Tail of a 


Blackbird 


W. S. DONALD 


"Fe Rotts tumned to s0d, ond tho bes 
came to a halt. The top-deck was 
packed, and the warmth from the steaming 
collection of coats and oilskins misted the 
glass windows at the sides. Andrew wiped 
the moisture off the pane by his left shoulder 
and peered out into the street. The bus had 
stopped by a hoarding advertising holidays 
abroad, and he eyed them casually. One in 
particular caught his attention. It showed a 
little steamer on the placid waters of a 
Norwegian fiord, with a village in the back- 
ground under the steep snow-capped heights. 
The words ‘NORWAY FOR FUN’ were 
splashed in red across the bottom. Andrew 
grinned. ‘ Norway for fun,’ he muttered to 
himself. 


T= Blackbird was still being built at a 
Scottish shipyard when the war broke 
out. On that fateful Sunday morning Andrew 
had gone down to the works, though he 
achieved no actual purpose by so doing. Just 
before eleven he went into a small tobacconist’s 
which was open and asked if he could listen 
to the wireless. One of the secretaries of his 
firm, a girl who lived near by, came in also, 
and they sat in silence while Neville 
Chamberlain’s quiet voice; uttered his 
momentous words. When the Prime Minister 
had finished, Andrew went back to the ship- 
yard and gazed at the Blackbird sitting mute 
and half-finished in the fitting-out basin. 
He wondered what her fate would be. 

Eight months later, and another Sunday 
morning dawned at Rosyth. After coming in 
from sea the previous day the Blackbird was 
at one of the jetties with three others of her 
class. In the early days of the war many 
ships tried to adhere as closely as possible 
to some sort of a Sunday routine, and Andrew 


was on deck making out arrangements for a 
Service, when the Captain sent for him. 
Andrew went up forward and knocked on 
the Captain’s door. 

‘Come in.’ The Captain was standing by 
his desk with a steely glint in his eye. He had 
a pink signal-pad in his hand. *‘ Good morn- 
ing, Number One. I’m afraid you ’ll have to 
cancel any plans that you ’ve already made 
for this morning. The balloon’s gone up. 
We ’re off to Norway.’ 

There followed a day which was a novelty 
for the Blackbird then, but which became 
only too commonplace as the war went on—a 
day of * humping ’ apparently endless amounts 
of stores and ammunition; a day of short 
meal-hours, and, at times, even shorter 
tempers; a day which finished far into the 
night, when a hundred Royal Marines 
suddenly appeared as if from out of the 
ground and marched on board, cold and 
hungry. 

And then, equally suddenly, it was the next 
day, and in a wild wet dawn the Blackbird had 
sailed with the three other ‘ Birds,’ and many 
and varied were the ‘ buzzes’ on board. All 
the ships were very overloaded; stores of every 
kind were lashed down on the upper decks; the 
magazines were filled with ammunition for 
howitzer guns; down on the messdecks the 
Royals sat stolidly grasping their rifles, for 
there was no room for them to move about. 

As the ships cleared May Island they met 
a strong north-easterly wind and an unpleasant 
swell. The scenes down below were very 
depressing when the Coxswain accompanied 
Andrew on his rounds that night. ‘Let’s 
hope it eases down soon, Sir,’ he reported 
to the Captain a few minutes later. ‘I don’t 
think either the ship’s company or the Royals 
feel very warlike to-night. As a matter of 
fact, I feel a bit queasy myself.’ Fortunately, 
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a signal arrived which ordered the little 
band into Cromarty for a short time, and 
when they sailed again the weather had 
improved. 

“The object of this expedition,’ explained 
the Captain to the ship’s company that 
evening, ‘is to land this force of Royal 
Marines at the port of Andalsnes in Norway, 
and then to remain there as long as we are 
required to give them support, particularly 
against enemy aircraft. More than that I 
cannot tell you, except that this is called 
operation “ Primrose.” I am quite sure 
that whatever happens it won't be a pansy 
affair.’ A deep-throated chuckle greeted this 
little sally. 


first thrill came early next afternoon 

as the ships made their way through a 
blinding snowstorm to the mouth of Romsdals 
Fiord. Aircraft reports were received of a 
force of three destroyers, and with frozen 
fingers in his wet mittens the Navigator plotted 
the position. ‘They appear to be heading 
for the same fiord as we are, Sir,’ he called 
from the charthouse, ‘and should arrive 
about the same time, though God knows,” he 
added sotto voce, * if we ’ll ever find the ruddy 


entrance in this muck.’ He had had no sights 
at all on the way across. 

The Captain pressed the alarm-bell, and 
the crew ran to action stations, cursing the 
unfortunate Royals, who, willy-nilly, blocked 
every gangway. Up in the director, Andrew, 


who was Gunnery Control Officer, ran 
through the preliminary drill and reported 
to the Captain ‘ Main armament ready.’ The 
snowstorm began to ease somewhat, and all 
at once through the flurries land loomed 
before them—black, rocky coast, with the 
white finger of a solitary lighthouse seeming 
to beckon them in. 

*Thank God for that,’ muttered the 
Navigator. He was far more concerned 
about ‘ getting into the right hole ’ than about 
meeting the enemy, and was just silently 
congratulating himself and bending over the 
compass to get a bearing, when a series of 
excited reports rang out. ‘ Three ships right 
ahead, Sir.’ * Ships in sight on the starboard 
bow, Sir.’ ‘Alarm starboard. All guns 
follow director.’ 

It was a tense moment. Andrew, his heart 
thumping, gazed with straining eyes through 
the binoculars in the director-sight. On the 
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bridge, just below him, the Captain, Officer 
of the Watch, signalmen, and lookouts were 
doing the same thing. For a matter of 
seconds there was complete silence, then the 
Captain lowered his glasses. ‘There are 
three of our cruisers,’ he said calmly. At 
that moment, the leading one started flashing 
a lamp. 

‘Challenge correct, 
signalman. 

*Make the reply, then,’ the Captain 
directed. ‘ Relax, everybody.’ The excite- 
ment died down as quickly as it had started, 
but it left Andrew secretly wondering what 
would have been the answer if the cruisers 
had been the enemy. 

It was now about five in the evening, and 

the little force of ships entered the sheltered 
fiord, and stopped to transfer some written 
orders from ship to ship by boat. The weather 
had now cleared, and as it was full-moon that 
night it was decided to press on up to 
Andalsnes—seventy miles inland in a cul-de- 
sac at the end of Romsdals Fiord—and put 
the Royals and all their gear ashore in the 
dark. 
*In the dark ’ summed up the situation in 
more ways than one. ‘I don’t wish to appear 
fussy,’ said Andrew, as he had a hasty supper 
in the wardroom, ‘ but I would like to know 
whether we are going to be greeted by cheering 
crowds of pretty Norwegian blondes or bursts 
of small-arms fire from invisible Huns. It 
would make a considerable difference not 
only to my own peace of mind, but also to my 
arrangements for putting these chaps ashore 
on arrival. Does anybody know definitely 
what exactly is the situation?’ But nobody 
could answer that one, and a somewhat 
corrupted signal, which was received shortly 
afterwards, to the effect that German sub- 
marines might be met in the fiords did not 
exactly help matters. 

Led by the Blackbird, and with the crews at 
action stations, the four little ships steamed’ 
quietly up the narrow waters. On either 
side, the black rocky heights towered above 
them, the snowy peaks glistening in the 
moonlight. It was very cold and thrilling, 
and everyone spoke in subdued tones. The 
tension grew as the ships turned the last 
corner and the little town of Andalsnes came 
into view. All eyes scanned the jetty, but 
there was not a sign of life as the Blackbird 
nosed her way alongside. Then a few figures 
came running out and took her wires, greet- 


Sir,’ called the 





ings were exchanged in Norwegian, and 
everyone breathed again. 

The disembarkation took place smoothly, 
and at three o’clock the ship moved off to 
let another take her place. Unfortunately 
the fiord was too deep to anchor except in 
one spot uncomfortably close to the shore, 
and the ship had to remain under way all 
night, of course, with extra duties for many. 

About four, Andrew went to bed, utterly 
worn out like most others on board, and it 
only seemed a few seconds later that he was 
roused by the sunlight streaming in through 
the scuttle—and with it the noise of aircraft 
engines. Andrew ran out on deck and gazed 
up, almost blinded by the brilliant sun. An 
aircraft with strange markings was circling 
the ship, and as he tried to focus his gaze a 
man leaned out and waved. Then the plane 
flew away over the hill. 

‘Norwegian markings, Number One. 
Lucky I didn’t open fire,’ called the Sub from 
the director. ‘ We were all ready to, though. 
But that chap will get it in the neck from 
someone if he goes on like that.’ Andrew 
acknowledged this information with a nod, 
and looked all around him. It was a morning 
of intense beauty as the sun shone down from 
a blue sky on the calm waters of the fiord 
and on the little town, with its red- and blue- 
roofed houses, nestling at the end of a long 
valley under the snow-capped heights. Nothing 
could have been more peaceful, and nobody 
guessed that there were only a few hours of 
peace left. 


= morning passed quietly,and by dinner- 
time all traces of the previous few days’ 
adventures had been cleaned up. Two of the 
ships had departed elsewhere, and Andrew 
was just going up to the Captain’s cabin to 
see if there were any further news, when an 
excited messeager appeared outside the ward- 
room. ‘ German aircraft overhead, Sir,’ he 


* Well, for God’s sake ring the alarm-bells,’ 
shouied Andrew. ‘Don’t come all the 
way down here without doing that.’ * He 
thrust past the man, and streaked up the 
ladder, but before he could reach the alarm- 
bell push two heavy explosions rocked the 
ship from stem to stern. There was no need 
to press the bell, for the crew were already 
scrambling to their stations, many of them 
still chewing a mouthful of their dinner. 
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‘Trust the Hun to come in the dinner- 
hour,’ remarked the Captain, as he arrived 
on the bridge. ‘ We shall have to look out 
for this, Number One.’ Within a few minutes 
another bomber appeared, and the Blackbird’s 
guns fired their first shots ‘in anger.’ Little 
puffs of grey smoke showed in the blue sky 
gtatifyingly close to the target, and the plane 
flew away out of sight. 

When the ‘ check fire ’ was given, a buzz of 
excitement spread round the ship. ‘ Bven if 
nothing else happens,’ said the Sub, ‘ we 
can at least say we’ve been in action once.’ 
He was to remember that remark during the 
next few days. 

From dawn to dusk the ship steamed round 
the confined waters of the fiord, side-stepping 
the bombs, and firing away like an angry 
bee. The expression ‘ buzzing about like a 
bee in a lavatory’ kept occurring to Andrew 
frequently. At first, it was quite thrilling. 
The bombs always seemed to fall well clear, 
and no harm was done. Andrew was a keen 
country sportsman, and banging away at 
real aircraft was like having a pot at a series 
of high pheasants, on a more grandiose scale. — 
It was more like a game than anything 
serious, and, on the second morning, they 
were sure that they had shot at least one of 
the enemy down, if not two. But then things 
began to change. The same afternoon, one 
stick of bombs fell mighty close, and—due 
to an error on Andrew’s part—the guns failed 
to open fire and the plane flew away un- 
scathed. Not anticipating such an extensive 
period of firing, the ship had blazed away 
merrily even at extreme ranges, and it be- 
came increasingly clear that as a result they 
were going before long to run short of 
ammunition. 

The long periods of being closed up at 
action stations began to tell on many of the 
men, particularly those cooped up down below 
who had not much idea of what was going 
on except for the fact that someone was 
slinging bombs at them. Andrew realised 
that well enough, but, when he tried relaxing 
to any extent during daylight hours, the 
harsh clanging of the alarm-bell recalling 
the men to their stations had an even worse 
effect on everyone’s nerves. 

It also began to dawn on everybody that 
the campaign was not going quite as well as 
might be expected. One of the Blackbird’s 
sister-ships was sunk in a neighbouring fiord, 
and news of other losses at sea were received. 
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When the ship berthed alongside occasionally, 
the local Norwegians had nothing to tell but 
tales of disaster, and the Captain, who was 
also senior naval officer present, had to spend 
much time out of the ship dealing with 
problems ashore, which daily grew more and 
more complex. The extreme scarcity of 
interpreters did not exactly help. It was quite 
clear, too, that the cypher staff could not 
compete with the enormous quantity of 
messages that arrived and left the ship. All 
had to be decyphered or encyphered, and 
eventually every available officer was obliged 
to lend a hand. 

However, on the fourth evening, the ship 
was ordered to return to Scapa Flow to refuel 
and reammunition. Those on board who 
fondly imagined their share in the campaign 
was over had a nasty jolt when, after only 
the minimum time in Scapa Flow, the 
Blackbird again sailed for Andalsnes. The 
trip across the North Sea was without in- 
cident, but a sense of gloom spread over all 
on board as they entered the fiord. The 
rocky heights seemed to close in on the little 
ship in the most ominous manner, guaranteed 
to produce a ‘rat-in-a-trap’ feeling. A 
heavy pall of smoke hung over the town, 
which had been badly damaged by the 
German bombers, who came and went almost 
at their leisure. 

‘Thank God you ’ve come,’ said the First 
Lieutenant of the sloop which Blackbird had 
been sent to relieve, as he climbed aboard to 
see Andrew. ‘I'll tell you straightaway, old 
boy, that the situation is pretty punk,’ he 
went on, sinking wearily into a chair, ‘ and I 
personally think we may have to pack our 
bags and ’ammocks before long. Nobody 
knows what the hell ’s happening inland, and 
in the air the Hun comes and goes as he 
pleases. We spent the last three days blazing 
away from morning till night at these baskets 
who come zipping over the top of the hill, let 
go their loads, and buzz off. | think we may 
have winged a few, but I haven’t seen any 
bite the dust, and we’ve had some pretty 
narrow squeaks. Half the town’s been 
blown to hell, and the locals spend their time 
asking us for food. Apart from all that, the 
situation 's fine.’ 

Andrew grinned, but he felt far from cheer- 
ful. After a few more words of wisdom, the 
other[departed. The only bright news that 
he brought was that the harbour was full of 
dead fish, killed by the bomb explosions, and 
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the sailors were able to collect some now and 
then. 


next few days were a replica of the first 

visit, but the tempo of the attack in- 
creased. The Germans seemed determined 
to get rid of the Blackbird at all costs, and 
several of the dive-bombing attacks were 
carried out with great bravery and almost 


complete disregard of danger. This led to at 
least two of the attackers being shot down on 
the first afternoon, but the ‘near misses’ 
got ‘ nearer,’ and the ship’s side was riddled 
with splinter-holes. 

‘Poor old auntie bought it at last,’ said 
Andrew, producing a shattered photograph 
frame and the remains of a photo. ‘ This 
splinter must have gone right across my cabin 
and out the other side via auntie’s face. 
Even that couldn’t stop it,’ he added very 
rudely. 

‘I’ve got a better one, Andrew,’ put in the 
Doc. ‘A cut right across the front of my 
burberry—just like a razor slash. I'll wear 
it in Bessie’s*bar and give that redhead a 
thrill. Of course,’ he went on, ‘ she need never 
know it was on a hook in myfcabin at the 
(Further comments were interrupted by the 
alarm-bells, and two minutes later the bridge 
personnel were deluged with spray as a stick 
of bombs straddled the little ship, but her 
luck held and no real damage resulted. 
* Well, I suppose it’s one way of spending 
Saturday afternoon,’ joked the Navigator, 
mopping his face, ‘ but, myself, I ’d rather be 
playing golf.’ 

‘This time last year I was at Wembley 
givin’ Pompey a chuck-up,’ grinned one of 
the signalmen. ‘Look out, Sir, there’s 
another of the swine on the port beam, 
coming in low.’ 

So the day wore on, and as darkness fell 
the ship returned alongside. Although no 
aircraft had been seen to come down, Andrew 
felt sure that some had been hit. They had 
fired over three hundred rounds of four-inch, 
and many more of pom-pom; the upper 
deck was stacked with the brass empties, 
and the reek of cordite was everywhere. 
Happily, a cruiser had arrived during the day, 
and left four hundred rounds for them before 
preceeding elsewhere. Wearily, but in high 
spirits, the sailors carried them on board in 
the darkness. 





* Nobody will ever really fathom the British 
matlo,’ said the Captain. ‘Possibly it is 
best that way. In times of peace and plenty 
he will have a most awful moan over some- 
thing apparently quite trivial, yet in times of 
stress he will always rise to the occasion. The 
worse it is, the better he is. Look at these 
chaps now. Tired as hell, bombed to blazes 
ail day, and, to listen to them, one might 
imagine that they were in Queen Street, 
Pompey, on a Saturday night.’ 

Snatches of conversation drifted up from 
the men working in the ammunition lighter. 
*’Ere y’ ar, Nobby, take this one to bed wiv 
yer ternight’"—‘ Cheer up, Ginger, only 
another five tharsand ’—‘ Now then, Collins, 
get some of yer ruddy torpedoes ready.’ 

Andrew turned away, grinning to himself, 
and half-collided with the Sub. The latter 
was breathless with excitement. ‘I say, 
Number One, there’s an Army bloke just 
come on board who says we shot at least 
three down this afternoon. He saw them 
crash, and sent some of his chaps out, and 
they ’ve picked up seven Germans. They ’re 
here now on the jetty.’ 

It was quite true, and the news spread 
quickly round the ship. ‘ Put them down in 


the lighter now, Sir, to give us an ’and with 
this ammo,’ suggested the Gunner’s mate, 


laughing. 

“I'd like to take them to sea with us to- 
morrow,’ replied Andrew, ‘ and give us a few 
tips.’ He went out on the jetty. Already half 
the ship’s company were there, staring 
like children at the zoo at the little group 
of airmen. It was a curious situation, and 
somehow rather embarrassing. Andrew was 
quite glad when the Army officer took them 
off under guard, after telling him he hoped 
there would be more to collect next day. 

The following morning, the Blackbird \eft 
the jetty at daylight, and at nine-thirty the 
first attack was made. For over an hour, the 
little ship fired almost continually, and had 
some miraculous escapes. Then there was a 
lull, and the silent fiord was bathed in sunshine. 
It was a beautiful Sunday morning. 

Andrew took his tin helmet off and 
mopped his brow. His head was aching 
with the noise and the effort of concentrating 
on the drill. He glanced at”his watch. It 
was ten-forty-five. Time for church at home. 
Just about now the family would*be arriving 
at the gate. The car would’be parked at the 
usual place up against the old red wall, and 
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they would walk slowly up the path to the 
porch. On either side there would be a 
yellow blaze of daffodils in the churchyard, 
and from a blue sky overhead the sun... 

* Right overhead, Sir, in the sun. Two of 
’em!’ The director-layer’s voice was hoarse 
as he tapped Andrew’s sleeve. 

Andrew came back to reality with a start. 
‘ Aircraft in sight, bearing red nine-o—all 
guns follow director—stand by for a run.’ 
My God, he thought, I hope they pray hard 
to-day. 

The bombs came down. 


cr was just after three o’clock that it 
happened. It became increasingly obvious 
that their luck could not hold much longer. 
All the rounds so laboriously taken inboard 
the night before had been expended, and, 
although at least three more aircraft had been 
brought down, that did not seem to deter 
the apparently inexhaustible supply. 

The Blackbird had entered a small inlet 
with the hope of escaping detection, when a 
dive-bomber swung over the hill and screamed 
down on her starboard beam. The next 
few seconds seemed a hundred years. 

‘Full ahead together, hard-a-starboard! ’ 
‘Barrage short, commence, commence, 
commence!’ ‘ Open fire, pom-pom!’ 

The bomb was released at masthead height, 
and the aircraft zoomed away, surrounded by 
tracer-bullets. Andrew looked aft, and his 
heart went cold. He gained a split-second 
impression of the Gunner at the after- 
mounting gazing open-mouthed up at the 
descending horror. Then he saw it hit the 
quarter-deck. A little puff of smoke went 
up from the wooden deck, and that was all. 
Andrew and the layer gazed at each other 
in astonishment. Then the ship shook as a 
muffled explosion sounded astern. Andrew 
looked aft again. To his amazement, the 
ship was still whole. He saw the Gunner get 
up off the deck and run down the ladder 
below decks where the bomb had disappeared. 
A few minutes later he came on the bridge, 
and was reporting to the Captain. ‘It’s 
almost unbelievable, Sir. It’s gone right 
through the wardroom, through the corner 
of the after freshwater tank into the after 
magazine and out of the bottom of the ship. 
The explosion must have been under water.’ 

*Not only* that, Sir,” supplemented the 
Engineer Officer later, ‘ but it must have gone 
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out between the propeller-shafts without 
touching either of them.’ 

Their escape had been truly miraculous, 
but the outlook was pretty black. Only 
seventeen rounds of ammunition remained 
in the whole ship for the main armament, and 
there was no prospect of any more within a 
radius of miles. Mercifully, the attacks eased 
off, and by dark the ship was back at 
Andalsnes without further incident. 

* Well, it’s no use staying here with a 
crippled ship and no ammunition,’ declared 
the Captain. ‘I’ve told the Admiralty we 
are leaving for Scapa to-night, as soon as we 
can collect anyone who wants to come. The 
town ’s had an awful bashing this afternoon, 
and the orders have gone out to evacuate 
the place.’ 

It was indeed tragic to see the little wooden 
houses burning away. Some had been tipped 
up sideways, and lay like dolls’-houses upset 
in anger by a naughty child. 

Leaving the fiords was a nightmare. There 
was a seventy-mile land-locked gauntlet to 
run before the open sea was reached, and 
a blinding snowstorm did not make it easier. 
The Captain hoped to be well clear by day- 
light, but, due to various delays, dawn still 
found Blackbird only halfway down. 

* Don’t open fire unless absolutely necessary, 
Number One,’ commanded the Captain. 
‘With any luck they may not see us.’ There 
was an agonising moment when two bombers 
flew right overhead, but no attack was made. 

At the mouth of the fiord, Blackbird met 
the sloop that had been instructed to relieve 
her, and breathed a thankful sigh. 

“What has happened?’ came a signal. 
*Can we help?’ 

*Lost a few tail-feathers, and no more 
shells,’ was the response. 

* Good luck,’ the other answered. 

‘Same to you. Youll need it,’ was 


TY days later, the Blackbird steamed 
slowly into Scapa Flow. Vile weather 
for the last twelve hours had made the trip 
even more hazardous, and it was with a feeling 
of utter relief that the Captain gave the 
order to ‘ ring off the engines ’ after they had 
secured to a buoy in Gutter Sound. It was 
only then that he realised how tired he was. 
The strain of the last few days and the know- 
ledge that the campaign had failed combined 
to produce a sudden fit of depression. He 
went slowly down the ladder to his cabin. 
The Doctor was waiting in the little lobby 
outside. ‘Come in, Doctor.’ They went in. 
The Captain put his binoculars on the table, 
picked up a bunch of signals, and sank 
wearily into his armchair. 

* Those three men are out of danger now, 
Sir,’ reported the Doctor. ‘I'll see that 
they go to hospital to-day.’ 

* Good, I’m glad of that. By the way—’ 
There was a knock at the door, and Andrew 
entered. He also was very weary, but there 
was a gleam in his eye. He held a signal-pad. 

* Come in, Number One,’ said the Captain. 
* What is it? Oh, my God, more signals?’ 

Andrew smiled. ‘Just arrived, Sir. I 
thought I’d bring it in myself. It’s not a 
very long one, Sir,’ he added, handing it over. 
It ran: ‘From Commander-in-Chief to 
Blackbird—Well done.’ 

The Captain passed the signal to the 
Doctor. There was a little pause. Then 
the Captain spoke. ‘Under the circum- 
stances, my dear Doctor, would you advise 
a little stimulant for all of us?’ 

The Doctor admitted that it would be 
highly beneficial. 


Immune 


(Meleager, about 60 p.c.—Greek Anthology, XII. 48) 


Love, do with me what you will; 
Heavy is your burden still, 

But my heart, for I am tame, 
You are powerless to inflame: 
That you'll never set aglow— 

It was burnt out long ago. 





Your Dose of Medicine 





PHILIP 


BOUT two hundred years ago Voltaire 
described the art of prescribing medicines 
as the pouring of drugs, of which one knew 
nothing, into patients, of which one knew less. 
Although this was surely an exaggeration, 
it does emphasise the fact that knowledge of 
medicines at that time was far from being 
perfect. For some complaints there were 
satisfactory cures, but for many others the 
medicines prescribed were little better than 
useless. Even to-day, after another two 
centuries of investigation and discovery, there 
are still certain illnesses for which a really 
effective dose of medicine has yet to be hit 
upon. 

The story of man’s attempts to find medi- 
cines to cure his ailments is one of the oldest 
stories of human endeavour. We shall never 
know when the first dose of medicine was 
taken, but it was undoubtedly a very long time 
ago. Probably early civilised man inherited 
from his uncivilised ancestors some instinctive 
knowledge about the curative value of certain 
plants. All primitive tribes have their own 
remedies for common ailments. 

Treatment by medicines was well estab- 
lished in Egypt over five thousand years ago. 
In 3500 B.c. a book of medicines was written. 
It was called a ‘ Book of the Preparation of 
Medicines for all the Corporeal Parts of 
Individuals.’ None of the remedies it con- 
tained had been arrived at by what we should 
call scientific investigation. They were all 
traditional remedies, which had been come 
upon by accident at various times and had been 
handed down as part of the folklore of the 


people. 

The Greeks were the first people to study 
medicine scientifically. They found out a 
great deal about how the body worked, and 
what went wrong with it to make it ill. Then 
they tried to find suitable p'ants or plant 


extracts which would put it rignt again. They 


STREET 


established that many of the traditional re- 
medies of the earlier Egyptians were quite 
sound, so they incorporated them in their own 
system of medicine, which thus became a 
mixture of the traditional and the scientific. 
Our own medical system still retains many 
traditional medicines which have been proved 
satisfactory. 


discoveries of the past hundred years 

or so have enabled the chemist to pre- 
pare pure drugs in the laboratory, and to 
extract pure drugs from plants. Before this, 
nearly every dose of medicine was a plant or 
a plant extract. Having found the exact com- 
position of many of the drugs contained in 
the old plant medicines, the chemist has often 
been able to devise methods of synthesising 
them, thus dispensing with the plant altogether. 
This work has stimulated him to prepare 
multitudes of new substances in the hope of 
finding other drugs. Many important new 
drugs have resulted from this work, notably 
the M. & B. series. Research into the possible 
medical value of plant products other than 
the traditional ones has also had fruitful 
outcome, as, for example, the isolation of 


To-day, because of all this progress in the 
chemistry of drugs, your medicine is nearly 
always a preparation containing pure drugs. 
The doctor decides what drugs you need 
when he examines you, but he doesn’t usually 
make up your medicine for you. He gives 
you a prescription, which is really a recipe, 
and you take this to your local pharmacist, 
who has been specially trained to make up 
prescriptions. 

In the early Middle Ages illness was mostly 
treated by the priests, and medicines were 
obtained from a variety of sources. There 
were drugs which could be bought from the 
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grocers, and numerous plants and preparations 
which could be obtained or prepared by the 
patient or his family according to recognised 
recipes. Some of the preparations recom- 
mended at this period were most incredible 
concoctions. The brew compounded by 
Shakespeare’s witches in Macbeth was cer- 
tainly no more fantastic than some of these. 
Gradually, the treatment of illness was 
taken over from the priests by a body of men 
variously styled Physicians, Barber-surgeons, 
and Apothecaries. The members of these 
professions formed themselves into Societies 


in the 16th century. 
A POTHECARIES, besides practising medi- 
cine, usually kept shops where they sold 
drugs and medicines, which they made up 
themselves. Soon they began to prepare the 
medicines prescribed by the physicians. At 
about this time the first lists of beneficial re- 
medies were published, giving directions as to 
how they should be compounded. Such a 
list was called a Pharmacopeeia. Nowadays 
a Pharmacopeeia is published in every country, 
with the authority of the government and the 
medical profession. 

The publication of the first English Phar- 
macopceia was accompanied by the passing of 
Acts limiting the sale of drugs to apothecaries, 
and forcing them to dispense accurately. 
Apothecaries’ wardens, and censors appointed 
by the London College of Physicians, were 
empowered to examine all apothecaries’ shops 
within seven miles of London, and to destroy 
any drugs and medicines not conforming with 
the standards of the Pharmacopeceia. 

Our present system has developed from 
this. Barber-surgeons and physicians became 
specialists, and the apothecaries became 
general practitioners, who continued to make 
up medicines for at least some of their own 
patients. Their original function of selling 
drugs and making up the prescriptions of 
others has been taken over by a new profession 
of pharmacists, or pharmaceutical chemists. 
At first almost anyone could set up as a 
pharmacist, but during the last thirty years or 
so this profession has been regulated as the 
apothecaries were regulated three hundred 
years before. 


RE is more in prescribing medicines 
than knowing the actions of the common 
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drugs. When he writes out a prescription for 
you, your doctor has to consider several 
factors. Assuming his diagnosis is correct, he 
uses his knowledge of drug actions to pre- 
scribe the correct one for your particular 
condition. If there is more than one possible 
drug, he will use such previous knowledge 
as he has of you to decide which is the best 
one for you. 

He also has to decide how much of the 
drug each dose should contain, and how often 
the doses should be taken. His aim is to 
build up a certain concentration in the body, 
and to maintain it for a certain time. The 
particular concentration and time required 
depend upon the drug. Calculation of the 
dose size and frequency required to achieve 
this optimum concentration is complicated by 
the fact that drugs are destroyed in the body 
at different rates. Unless there is enough of 
the drug in your body for a sufficient length 
of time, there will be no cure. Too much may 
be worse, because many drugs are deadly 
poisons at concentrations much above those 
used to effect a cure. 

Your doctor’s own knowledge and skill are 
insufficient by themselves to cure you. He 
relies upon your co-operation. In diagnosing 
what is wrong with you he gets a good deal of 
help from your description of the symptoms. 
You should therefore be careful to make your 
description as accurate and full as possible. 
If the diagnosis is incorrect it is unlikely that 
you will get the right dose of medicine. Then, 
also, your doctor must trust you to carry 
out his directions as to the amount and fre- 
quency of your doses. If you are careless in 
measuring your doses, or miss some of them, 
then you are upsetting his calculations and 
may well be hindering your recovery. 

Spectacular advances in medicine during the 
past century have greatly increased the chances 
that your dose of medicine will bring about an 
effective cure. There are, however, ailments 
for which there are still no really satisfactory 
medicines. Until they are discovered we 
should be unwise to reject any traditional 
treatment for which real claims of value 
have been put forward. Many times during 
the history of medicine a traditional remedy 
has had its claims endorsed by inclusion in 
the Pharmacopeia. So, until we have a 
satisfactory medicine for the remedy of 
rheumatism, let us not laugh at the country- 
man’s genuine belief that bee stings are a 
preventive and a cure. 





When the Lambs Come 


ANDREW PURVES 


MARCH has long been recognised as the 
principal lambing month on the arable- 
stock farms of South-East Scotland and 
Northern England. The time of lambing is 
the most strenuous in the shepherd’s calendar, 
and calls for great vigilance and endurance. 
A deal of careful planning and preparation 
is required beforehand to ensure a successful 
season. 

Having been folded on roots for a few 
weeks prior to lambing, the ewes, as they 
become due, are brought into their lambing- 
quarters in weekly batches. Here they get 
roots carted to them, along with a ration of 
concentrated food. The use of the latter is a 
controversial issue, some flockmasters being 
for, and others against. There can be no 
doubt, however, that concentrates help 
greatly to increase the milk supply, to the 
benefit of the lambs. 

The ‘lambing-field,’ as it is called, is 
generally a pasture field, chosen for the 
purpose on account of sheltered situation 
and nearness to the farmstead. Most 
shepherds use the same field year after 
year if it is suitable, but, on the other hand, 
on certain farms a new field has to be selected 
each year, often as far away from the farm- 
stead as possible. This precaution is taken 
because of the presence in some fields 
of a deadly bacteriological disease, known 
commonly as ‘inflammation’! or ‘lambing- 
fever,” the germ of which may lurk in the 
ground for years, and will attack, with fatal 
results, even the healthiest ewes shortly after 
parturition. Enormous losses have been 
incurred on some farms by using fields and 
premises where this disease exists. 


buik of the ewes lamb down within a 
four-week period, unless planned other- 
wise at mating. Since the ‘wild month’ as 


often as not lives up to its reputation in our 
northern districts, one of the chief considera- 
tions is that of shelter. Lambs may succumb 
to exposure in cold and wet weather, so it is 
customary to put up straw shelters in the 
field chosen. Those are well worth the 
trouble of erection, if and when the weather 
proves unkind. Hardy lambs may be a 
sound investment, but it is the number 
actually saved that counts in the long run. 

On most farms the ewes are housed at 
night, and where a permanent shed or yard 
is not available a temporary structure is 
built for them with posts carrying rails or 
wire-netting laced with straw. The pen or 
fold contains a series of sub-pens or hutches, 
roofed with straw or corrugated-iron sheets, 
running along each side of the main enclosure. 
Popularly known as ‘ parrocks,’ these sub- 
pens are mostly used for the sheep which lamb 
by night, but others whose lambs require 
attention are kept in them also until they are 
deemed fit to go out. 

It is usual to provide the shepherd with a 
hut containing a stove, so that he can pass 
the night near to the fold. From this hut he 
sallies forth at intervals, armed with crook and 
lantern, to inspect the sheep. Since constant 
day and night work for a period of weeks 
would be too exhausting, it is customary for 
the flockmaster, or some other qualified 
person, to deputise for the shepherd on 
alternate nights. Where a fairly large flock 
is kept, an assistant is engaged for the season 
to help both night and day. Because of the 
dearth of younger men coming forward for 
this work, experienced assistants command 
a very high wage—often out of all proportion 
to their capability and responsibilities. 

The practice of keeping “vigil over the 
lambing-fold, especially during fine weather, 
is“on “the “decline. Many “shepherds don’t 
house the sheep by night, but simply leave 
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Enclosures are fenced off in the lambing- 
field for the ewes with lambs at foot, it being 
essential that they should be separate from 
those still to lamb. One enclosure is provided 
for ewes with single lambs, and one or more 
for those with twins. On some farms where 
prolificacy is high, a special enclosure for 
triplets may be added. 


Arum a day or two in the home field, 
the ewes and their offspring are driven 
out into the near-by pastures, and, as the 
lambs grow older and more mobile, they go 
by stages to the outer fields, until they are 
spread all over the farm. The driving-out 
process depends to a large extent on the 
weather also. During bad spells lambs may 
require to be kept behind shelters or even 
under cover for days on end, the wildness of 
the conditions rendering it impolitic to send 
them out. 

The weather, of course, is of tremendous 
significance at lambing-time. It can be said 
to make or mar the lambing. If fine weather 
prevails over most of the period, the work of 
the shepherd is greatly lightened. Severe 
weather, on the other hand, gives him a 
deal of extra work and worry, for not only 
must the weakly and undernourished be kept 
in shelter while the bad spell lasts, but all 
lambs are liable to succumb if exposed to 
hard weather at birth, or to long stretches 
of it during the first fortnight orfmore of 
their lives. 

During the dreadful spring of 1947, when 
stormy weather raged for weeks, the newly- 
born had to be rushed under cover im- 
mediately, and the older lambs kept in 
indefinitely. As their numbers increased 
day by day, the acccmmodation of the fold 
was taxed to the utmost and recourse had 
to be had to every form of shelter. Extra 
parrocks had to be erected, and cattle-courts, 
byres, stables, implement sheds, and indeed 
every corner of the farmstead had to be 
utilised as places of refuge. The feeding of 
this multitude by hand with roots and con- 
centrates presented a gigantic task. The 
confusion and loss incurred by overcrowding 
and mis-mothering was heavy, and the 
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consequent fouling of premises by huddling 
sheep and lambs together for days and weeks 
gave rise to disease and mortality. Even after 
older lambs were put outside in the most 
sheltered situations, the ferocity of the elements 
took their toll. 

No shepherd who lived through that 
nightmare season will ever forget it. Men 
were reduced to despair, as casualties 
mounted, and hunger, disease, and death 
stalked among their precious charges. The 
wonder was that on some exposed farms any 
lambs survived at all. 

There is, however, another side to the 
picture. When the weather is kind, and 
days of bright sunshine and mild nights 
follow each other, the shepherd’s burden is a 
light one, and with joy and pride he sees his 
charges waxing and frisking on the greening 
pastures. Such was the spring of 1948, 
when the hardships and disaster of the 
previous year were fairly forgotten amid the 
splendid weather and good fortune of that 
glorious lambing-season. 


MONG the lambs born in lowland 
flocks, sets of twins are to singles in 
the ratio of two or three to one, so that there 
is a great deal more handling to be done at 
any time than if each sheep just bore one 
lamb. Apart from the routine work of tend- 
ing the ewes, of driving them with lambs to 
the adjoining fields, etc., there crop up a 
whole lot of other duties in connection with 
the lambings. 

Young lambs are prone to illness under 
certain conditions, and dysentery, one of the 
deadliest maladies, is rampant nearly every- 
where. Lambs require to be inoculated 
against this scourge during the first twelve 
hours of their birth. For this purpose the 
shepherd uses a hypodermic syringe for 
injecting the serum. 

But the syringe and serum bottles are only 
two of the accessories kept on the shelves 
of the lambing-hut. There also will be found 
a whole collection of pills, drenches, oils, 
and salves, to relieve sickness and prevent 
death at this critical season. Although it is a 
well-known fact among shepherds that sheep 
make despondent invalids, there are few if 
any of the shepherds who will not do their 
utmost to save life by all means possible. 
Casualties among old and young are taken 
for granted at lambing-time, but one seldom 





meets with a shepherd who does not get into 

a ‘real bad fettle’ and worried to death if the 
casey eidané oan 46 taba ae a, 

As for the other duties and complications 
which the advancing season brings, these are 
legion. At times ewes are met with who 
have an inadequate supply of milk for their 
young. These have to be helped by the 
process of feeding their lambs with cow milk 
from a bottle until their own milk-yield is 
sufficient. Some ewes are persistently bad 
nurses year after year. 

When sheep die and leave orphan lambs, 
these must be bottle-fed as well until foster- 
mothers are found for them. The foster- 
mother is generally a ewe which has been 
bereaved of her own lamb. Since ewes 
recognise their lambs in the early stages by 
smell, the time-honoured practice of deceiving 
the ewe by placing the skin of her dead lamb 
upon the orphan is resorted to. Where a 
single lamb is involved, the ewe is generally 
easily gulled, and readily takes to the change- 
ling. But where a ewe that has had twins 
has lost one, it is a more difficult job to put 
across the adoption stunt, seeing she has still 
a lamb of her own left. She may require a 
deal of persuasion, or rather coercion, before 
she accepts the substitute. 

One of the most annoying things to come 
across is the ewe who takes a dislike to one 
of her own lambs, and refuses to let it suck, 
meanwhile fondling and gloating over the 
other lamb—her favourite. Such ewes cast 
off one of their lambs for different reasons. 
They may have had a single lamb in previous 
years and don’t want to recognise a second 
lamb; or one of their lambs may have got 
separated from them for a time, acquiring an 
alien ‘smell’ in the process. In such cases 
the shepherd must exercise perseverance and 
will-power, trying all the wiles he knows to 
bring the culprit to a reasonable frame of mind. 

Older ewes may sometimes try to steal the 
lambs of another before their own are born, 
and cause a great deal of bother and con- 
fusion by their persistent efforts. 


WHEN THE LAMBS COME 


In spite of the popular theory of the silly 
sheep who will blindly follow a leader, 
sheep can be very artful and stubborn creatures 
when they like. When they have lambs at 
foot they can display great bravery and de- 
termination in defending their offspring. 
Most ewes will boldly challenge a dog when it 
approaches too near to their young. It takes 
a valiant sheep-dog, indeed, to face up to a 
ewe on the warpath. Lowland ewes have 
little fear of man when their lambs are young. 
Should the shepherd pick up a mother’s 
lamb or lambs to carry them, the ewe will, 
with the exception of the more timid or novice 
mothers, follow him almost everywhere. 
Occasionally, one comes upon ewes who are 
not averse to butting a man if he interferes 
with their lambs. 


|, dees been shown, the lambing-season is a 
very critical and trying time for the shep- 
herd, and of the whole period the third week is 
the most exacting. By then, more than half 
the flock will have lambed and will be scattered 
all over the farm, requiring a large measure 
of attention; the ewes in the home field will 


, and the fact that it calls for 
undivided attention lends it a flavour 
interest unequalled by any other seasonal 

work among sheep. 
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Inscription for a Classical Library 


Keep silence here, and humbly seek 
Those who have conquered silent death ; 
Let their immortal voices speak. 


RuTH AINSWORTH. 











Jungle Days 


Iil—Pests and Parasites 


J. W. 


| ptr espe and insects were always a sore 
point with me—in more ways than one. 
They were my pet aversion. I was never at 
ease with them, and suffered a good deal from 
their familiarity. I could not find a good 
word for any that I had the ill-luck to come 
in contact with, and these contacts were 
daily, especially when in camp and travelling 
in the jungle, but when and where one never 
knew. 

I had been riding slowly through the forest, 
quite content, thoroughly pleased with life 
in general, when I felt a very uncomfortable 
itch or two starting, and, on investigating, 
discovered two or three leeches well secured 
on my legs and neck, having what to them, 
no doubt, was a good square meal at the 
expense of my blood—and they take some 
satisfying, judging by their size when they 
have finished. I understand leeches have no 
sight, but they certainly make up for this 
defect by some other sense, as they never seem 
to have any trouble in securing a meal. I 
have had six or seven on me at the one time. 
Some parts of the forest are infested with 
them, and if you look carefully at some of the 
trees you can see them in hundreds, hanging 
on to the end of the leaves, ready to drop on 
you as you pass. 

These leeches are very small, that is before 
they have dined, of course. They have no 
difficulty in getting at your ankles and feet 
by entering through the eyelets of your boots. 
So there is practically no place immune from 
them, and the trouble is, if you pull them off, 
the result sometimes is a very nasty sore. It 
is best to let them have their feed and drop 
off of their own accord, unless one goes 
prepared for them, which I always did. I 
had a little stick with a ball of tobacco-leaves 
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fixed on the end, and kept wet. This I 
carried in my pocket, and, on finding a leech 
on me, I gave it a taste of the wet tobacco, 
and it invariably let go and dropped off. I 
also protected the parts not easy of access for 
the stick with tobacco-leaves, winding these 
round my ankles and up the front of my feet 
where the eyelets are with most satisfactory 
effects. 

These greedy beasts do not only attack you 
from above, but also from below. If you 
happen to be standing near a slow-moving 
river, a pool, or a marsh, you can see the 
water-leeches almost instantly coming straight 
for you. They are not pleasant neighbours. 
I have given them a good few pints of my 
blood, or rather they have helped themselves. 


QUALLY troublesome are the ants. The 
ones I suffered most from were the red 
tree-ants. They are about three-eighths of an 
inch long and nest chiefly between folded 
leaves of trees and bushes. If by any chance 
you disturb them, which you are sure to do 
quite often during the day, the upshot is 
five or ten minutes of the rumba, or whatever 
dance you prefer. The rumba was my 
choice. It gave the greatest relief, but it 
generally ended by my taking off any clothes I 
had on, and picking the ants off my body 
one by one, and doing the same with each 
garment before putting it on again; otherwise 
there was no peace. I have often had to 
repeat the performance half-an-hour later, 
and with the high humid temperature the 
rumba took a good deal out of me, but that 
was better a long way than the painful bites. 
There was also the large black ant, about 
half to three-quarters of an inch long, but 





these, for all their numbers, never worried me. 
The one other kind of ant that did worry 
was the very small red ant. These were 
everywhere in their millions, and, if not 
constantly prepared for them, one’s life would 
be unbearable. They got into everything— 
food, clothes, and bed, and could give nasty 
little bites. If by any misfortune they invaded 
your bed, sleep was out of the question until 
they were cleared. However, by always carry- 
ing kerosene oil with me and tying rags 
soaked in it round all parts that touched the 
ground, also round everything that food was 
kept in, one kept fairly clear of their attention. 
If sugar or other food did become infested 
with them, they were soon cleared off by 
putting the sugar, etc., in the sun for a few 
minutes; then you could sit down to your 
tea in comfort. There might be a few stray 
ones in your tea, but it was none the worse 
for that. I came to the conclusion that ants 
must be of great value and probably in many 
ways a safeguard to health by removing and 
devouring so quickly all sorts of dead reptiles 
and small animals which otherwise would go 
putrid, sometimes even starting on the process 
before the creatures are actually dead. 


w= there was a big job of work to be 
done in an unopened-up jungle, such 
as bridge and road construction, one had to 
settle down for months at a time, with the 
nearest sign of European civilisation perhaps 
ten to twelve days’ journey off. The arrange- 
ments on these occasions were very elaborate. 
It meant that one had to have a good deal of 
labour, in addition to livestock, and all had 
to be catered for and fed. On one of these 
trips, I had fourteen working elephants, 
about thirty-five pack-bullocks, plus over one 
hundred native labourers, chiefly recruited 
from jungle tribes, and the commissariat was 
a big undertaking. The pack-bullocks were 
chiefly used for carrying provisions. Formed 
into caravans of ten to fifteen, they plied 
between the camp and nearest native village— 
sometimes seven days’ journey away—where 
arrangements were made to supply the 
necessary rice, etc., as and when required. 

I always enjoyed these spells, although 
sometimes for months on end I never saw a 
white man. Life was too interesting and full 
to feel lonely. 1 do not intend here to refer 
to the actual work, which was the major 
interest and, on occasions, very exciting, but 
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to little camp incidents during the work. 

While travelling to our destination, we 
lost two bullocks, which died on the way, 
and we could ill-afford to lose them. I 
mention the deaths to illustrate the extra- 
ordinary instinct, or is it a sense, of vultures. 
We often passed them perched on the trees, 
and ugly brutes they look. A number of 
vultures had followed us the whole day, and 
in the evening, when we were drawing near 
our camping-ground for the night, one of the 
bullocks died, and was left behind to be 
devoured by the vultures. This was not a 
coincidence, for we were not followed again 
during the next two days, but, on the third 
day, I noticed the vultures overhead, follow- 
ing us once more. I halted the caravan and 
examined all the animals, but none of them 
showed any signs of failing, in fact they 
seemed exceptionally fit. That afternoon, 
however, another bullock collapsed and died, 
which I think proves that these birds of prey 
knew better than I that there was an ailing 
animal and death near, and incidentally a 
gorge for themselves. I had the same experi- 
ence when a native carrier took ill and died, 
although, of course, in this case it did not 
benefit the vultures. I always dreaded when 
these birds came on the scene, as it was a 
sure sign that there was going to be a death 
of some kind among us. 

We were travelling just before the break of 
the rains, and one night, when we were 
camped, a terrific thunderstorm and torrential 
rain struck us. Tents were levelled to the 
ground in a very short time, and the camping- 
site became flooded to a depth of between 
one to two feet. It was one of the worst 
storms of its kind I have ever experienced. 
Animals stampeded, and it was almost 
impossible to do anything except to save as 
much of our gear as we could. The noise 
was terrific, and the storm lasted the better 
part of the night. Having no shelter, we 
were in a sorry state next morning when we 
surveyed the damage. We lost a day over 
this, having to collect our animals, some of 
which were found four to five miles in the 
jungle. All but one were recovered. The 
loss would probably have been very much 
greater but for the fact that we had large 
bells fixed on to the animals’ shoulders. A 
good deal of our stores were damaged, yet 
things might have been very much worse. 
The elephants did not stray far. They were 
hobbled, and behaved well. 
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1 always had my tent put up about fifty 
yards from the main camp, and one night I 
had gone to bed, with, of course, a mosquito- 
net over me, when something seemed to 
waken me up. I did not move, but when my 
eyes got used to the darkness I saw a black- 
looking object stirring inside my tent. It 
looked like a small bear. I lay perfectly 
motionless, but gradually worked my hand 
down under my mattress and got a grip of 
my revolver, waiting and watching, remember- 
ing at the same time that it was still in its 
holster, but afraid to make any movement to 
take it out, in case I drew to myself the 
attention of what I thought was a bear. I 
was practically a prisoner under my mosquito- 
net, for getting out of this would have re- 
vealed my presence to any animal, so I just 
lay quiet and watched. The thing crawled 
round the inside of my tent and came close 
to my cot. Then, to my horror, a man rose 
up, poising a knife over me. 

It is difficult, indeed almost impossible, 
to describe one’s thoughts about things that 
happen in a matter of seconds, but I realised 
that if I were to jump out and set on the man 
I would be helpless, having the mosquito-net 
to contend with. So, acting on the spur of 
the moment, I suddenly drew out my revolver, 
holster and all, from under my mattress, 
where I had my hand on it, swung it up against 
the man through the net. That didit. He let 
out such a yell that it woke up the rest of the 
camp, and he bolted. In spite of all our 
searching, we never saw him again. It was 
not often I encountered a dacoit going about 
singly. I gather what the fellow was up to 
was to get his hand under my pillow and 
collect any valuables, and, if by chance I 
should have wakened, the knife was there to 
silence me. From what I saw of the man, he 
was naked and well-oiled, presumably to 
aid his escape if grabbed at. I never slept 
with a revolver in its holster again. 


WE reached our destination and pitched 
camp on a very good site, close to a 
river, where there was ample water-supply for 
all. My own supply I received by digging a 
well near by for the sake of pure and clean 
water, which I then only used after it had 
been boiled—a very important thing, as 
time will show. 

There were a great many monkeys in this 
district—very interesting, but most trouble- 
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some. One of these monkeys got quite tame 
and used to come to my tent and accept little 
snacks from my hand, and finally took it 
into his head to stay with me altogether. He 
was a great diversion, although a little too 
inquisitive at times, and a regular thief. I 
just had to overlook these weaknesses. It 
was either that, or get rid of him, and I had 
no wish to do the latter. 

I had the monkey for about two years. He 
never left me, spending the nights in my tent, 
and acting as my constant companion when 
I was travelling about, riding on my horse 
with me. At times he would spring on to the 
trees, following me for a mile or two through 
the forest, and returning for a ride when he 
felt in the mood for it, and never failed to 
arrive back with me in the evening at camp. 
He was of great use sometimes, especially if I 
had been walking through any spear-grass— 
a grass with ears, like fine ears of corn, which 
penetrate one’s stockings and clothes in 
their hundreds, causing a good deal of 
irritation to the skin. When this happened, I 
merely sat down for about ten minutes and 
allowed my friend the monkey to get busy, 
picking the ears out one by one, an occupa- 
tion he seemed to enjoy, and it was very 
seldom that he missed any. 

Although a thief of the first water himself, 
he guarded my tent and would not allow any 
other monkey near, so in the end I felt I was 
the gainer. I was aware of a blank after he 
died. His inquisitiveness was the cause of his 
death. 1 had gone out of my tent for a little 
while to attend to someone who was hurt, 
and had left a bottle of iodine and a bottle 
of opium pills on the table. On my return 
I found my monkey on the ground foaming at 
the mouth, and in a few minutes he died. I 
discovered he had drunk a lot of the iodine, 
also taken a few of the opium pills, and to do 
so must have removed the corks. I often 
wondered if, after taking the iodine, he 
spotted the opium and took a few of the pills 
to ease the pain! 


Chonan back to camp one evening after 
dark, I was walking beside my horse, 
when he stopped dead and would not move. 
I suspected something amiss, and, on using 
my flashlight, noticed a viper lying across 
our path. I soon disposed of it with a cane, 


and went on. My horse, you may be sure, 
had some extra pieces of sugar that night 





again. It was a narrow squeak. Most snakes 
clear out of the way when they hear a noise, 
but there are one or two that are prepared to 
dispute a passage. There were a good many 
snakes about in the district, but I have only 
been bitten once : however, it could not have 
been very serious as it answered to treatment, 
and I was none the worse. We had one man 
who was bitten by a cobra, but he did not 
recover. 

I had brought with me a few domestic 
fowls for the sake of getting some fresh eggs, 
as fowls settle down very well in a camp. 
For a few days I got one or two eggs each 
morning, then they suddenly stopped. On 
questioning my cook, he explained that the 
hens had probably laid somewhere in the 
jungle undergrowth and that the eggs therefore 
could not be found. This sounded reasonable, 
although at the back of my mind I thought 
perhaps other people liked fresh eggs as well 
as myself, so I fenced in a hen-run to make 
sure of the eggs. Next morning I went over 
to the run with the cook, but no eggs were to 
be found. I could not understand it, and was 
leaning over the fence pondering over the 
mystery when I noticed a cobra just under 
the fence a few yards from us. I forgot all 
about eggs and concentrated on the cobra. I 
went back and got a gun and shot it. It was 
a beauty, over five feet long. On examining it, 
I saw two bulges in its middle. We opened 
the reptile up, and discovered two hen’s 
eggs, complete and unbroken. I had eggs 
again that morning for breakfast. That day 
I killed another cobra near the same spot, and 
also close together four or five young ones 
about four inches long. 


WAS disturbed one morning at my tent 
by a head bullock-man. I was surprised 
to see him, as he was not due back until the 
following day with pack-bullocks bringing 
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in the regular supply of provisions. He was 
very agitated, and told me he had been running 
all night. Dacoits had attacked his bullock 
camp and he had lost all the animals, so we 
went off in force to see what had happened. 
Certainly his tale was true by what we saw 
when we reached the spot. After a few hours 
we managed to recover all the bullocks, 
scattered about the jungle, but without their 
packs. Luckily, we had enough foodstuffs in 
camp to keep us going. We made up another 
caravan and sent it on for a fresh supply, this 
time, however, with a strong guard. I have 
often wondered since if the rice and other 
food we then got was not the original lot. 

One evening when going to my bed I saw 
a large dark object on my mosquito-net. It 
was only when I got near that I discovered 
it to be a tarantula. It was about the size of 
a dessert-plate. I was not very well acquainted 
with these horrible-looking beasts, and thought 
discretion the better part of valour, so I got 
one or two natives from the camp and asked 
their advice as to how to deal with the un- 
welcome guest. The problem was soon 
settled. One went out and came back with 
a cow-pat, which he placed over the spider, 
then removed and burned the lot—a very 
simple and sure way when you know. I 
did not sleep very well that night. 

I was quite used to finding centipedes, 
scorpions, snakes, and so on, in my tent, 
but they never gave me sleepless nights, as 
I examined everything well before doing 
anything. I never put on a boot before 
making certain that all was well, as I have 
more than once found scorpions and centi- 
pedes in them, in fact they were found in all 
odd corners and in the least expected places. 

The most disturbing elements in a camp, 
at least to me, were mosquitoes, sandflies, 
and, very often, hornets, which attack you 
without warning, and a painful business it is, 
often bringing on a high temperature. 
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Epitaph on a Pair of Shoes 


We lie, two shoes sans coffin, 
Along a byway rude, 

The which we were cast off in 
By man’s ingratitude, 

For men bestow no aureoles 

On shoes without immortal soles. 


WILFRID THORLEY. 











Salmon and the Hydroelectric 
Schemes 





LAURIE 


T= development of hydroelectric power 
in Scotland is probably doing more to 
arrest the depopulation of the Highlands 
and Islands than any other single factor. 
Yet, between 1922 and 1943, while billions 
of units of potential electricity were literally 
being carried out to sea, so much opposition 
to the hydro-schemes was encountered that 
no less than six projects were turned down 
by Parliament. 

One of the most vital criticisms of the 
schemes was that the salmon industry would 
be harmed, a question certainly worth serious 
consideration in view of the importance of 
this industry to Scotland. The salmon 
(Salmo salar) is a remarkable fish, for, 
although it is hatched in a mountain burn, it 
migrates to the open seas, returning two or 
three years later to spawn. Consequently, 
unless special arrangements are made, the 
hydroelectric dams could easily prevent the 
salmon from leaving and reaching their 
breeding-grounds, while changes in river 
flow—often another result of the dams— 
could materially affect the food supplies for 
the young fish before they were able to reach 
the open sea. 

Artificial obstructions in rivers are not 
recent innovations, nor peculiar only to 
hydroelectric schemes. Mill dams and naviga- 
tion weirs have for long interfered with the 
salmon’s journey upstream. Salmo is derived 
from salire, meaning in Latin to leap, and 
there is no doubt that the salmon’s power of 
leaping is astonishing. Salmon have been 
known to leap as high as fourteen feet, but 
the usual limit is about six feet—in itself a 
considerable height, though insignificant com- 
pared with that of some of the obstacles to 
be overcome. 

By Acts of Parliament, all new and rebuilt 
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obstructions in rivers frequented by salmon 
must be provided with a pass to enable the 
fish to surmount the obstacle. Fishing either 
by rod or net would be prejudiced if the fish 
were prevented from reaching the natural 
spawning-grounds, and in time the continu- 
ance of such impediments might lead to the 
disappearance of the fish even from the lower 


waters of the river. 
A PRIMITIVE type of pass consists of a 
log laid diagonally across the down- 
stream slopes of a weir. This increases the 
depth of flow on the upper side of the log, and 
through the deeper flow the fish are able to 
swim upstream. The device is all right for 
small weirs, but naturally would be useless 
for large obstructions. 

Modern fish-passes, suitable for greater 
heights, are of four main kinds. One is the 
fish-lock, which is composed of a vertical 
tower connecting the two levels of water. 
The fish swim into the tower through a gate 
in the base, the gate being closed when 
sufficient fish have entered. An upper gate 
is then opened, to bring the level of the water 
inside the tower up to that of the higher level 
of water, so that the fish can swim away 
upstream. The process is repeated con- 
tinually, and the system works fairly success- 
fully, although there is a disadvantage in 
that a full-time operator is required when 
the salmon are running. Another type of 
pass is the fish-lift, which works similarly to 
the lifts employed in tall buildings. This pass 
is suitable for use in very high dams, but 
again an operator is required continually at 
certain times of the year. The third variety 
of pass is known as the steep-channel pass, 
being composed of thirty-foot-long channels 
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of a gradient of 1 in 5, up which the fish 
swim, resting in specially-constructed pools 
between each channel. This sort of pass 
serves satisfactorily, but generally involves 
deflecting baffles or side-jets to diminish the 
velocity of the water, accessories that tend 
to make a pass complicated. Finally, there 
is the pool pass, or salmon-ladder as it is 
often called, comprising a series of pools each 
a little higher than the previous one, so that 
they form a staircase up which the fish can 
swim and leap. This is an old kind of pass, 
the first having been made as long ago as 
1830 by a well-known agriculturist and mill- 
owner named Smith, who lived at Deanston 
on the river Teith. 

A committee of experts under Professor 
C. M. Younge, assisted by research-workers 
of the North of Scotland Hydro Electric Board, 
has been investigating which type of pass is 
the most suitable for conditions in Britain. 
Model passes were constructed and experi- 
ments carried out with live salmon so that the 
physiology and psychology of the fish could 
be studied. Although it would not be fair 
to say that any one pattern of pass was better 
than another, for each has its own advantages 
and disadvantages and its own peculiar 
hydraulic problems, the conclusion was 
reached that the pool structure was the most 
adapted to British conditions, and, although 
the lifts and locks are popular in America, 
where some of the dams are extremely high, 
it is believed that there is no reasonable limit 
to the height that fish can be expected to 
ascend a properly-designed pool pass. 

The experiments are not yet complete, and 
some of the new passes are being built with 
glass windows so that movements of the fish 
can be studied at close quarters. Automatic 
counting-devices are also being installed in 
order that the number of fish moving up- 
stream may be recorded accurately for the 
first time. Each new construction presents 
different problems, and its design is governed 
by such factors as the size of fish, the distance 
to the sea, the lie of the ground, and the 
quantity of water that can be spared to supply 
the pass. 


NOTHER matter to be considered when 

a dam is being built is that of providing 

a free and safe passage for the kelts, or parent 
fish, and smolts, or young salmon, as they 
journey downstream to the sea. During this 


journey they may be diverted through pressure- 
tunnels and then have to pass between the 
blades of turbines. Physiological tests have 
been made in a specially-designed tank to 
investigate the degree of pressure that salmon 
can withstand. It was found that the fish were 
unaffected by changes in pressure, even a 
sudden change in pressure of from 70 Ib. to 
minus 6 Ib. per square inch being insufficient 
to harm the smolts. Neither is it likely that 
the large blades of modern turbines will 
injure smolts, provided the head of water 
is not more than a hundred feet. With a 
larger head of water, the smolts must be 
prevented from entering the pressure-tunnels, 
and must instead be guided to passes. This 
can be accomplished by small-mesh screens, 
although the velocity through the screens must 
be sufficiently low, or the fish will be carried 
against the screens and perhaps suffocated. 
Consequently, the area of screen has to be 
large, and the cost is very heavy. Other experi- 
ments are being made to discover if the fish 
can be directed away from the tunnels by 
electricalfand non-mechanical ‘ screens.’ 

A further threat to the salmon through 
hydroelectric schemes is that the working of 
the schemes may destroy the spawning- 
grounds, either by flooding in a reservoir, or 
by drying up if a river has to be diverted. 
This last happened to the river Garry, and 
the Hydro Electric Board arranged for water 
to be discharged from the dam to maintain a 
flow in the river Errochty, making it a better 
breeding-place and nursery for young salmon 
than ever it had been or could have been 
before the scheme was in operation. Often, 
however, the solution is more difficult, and 
artificial hatcheries have to be provided. 
More than two hundred new lochs will be 
created by the schemes, and many of these 
may shortly become fish-farms. Artificial 
hatching is not a new process, and it has 
indeed been practised from time to time in 
many countries during the past century. 
Frequently the projects have not been accom- 
panied by success, but the Hydro Electric 
Board have the advantage of being able to 
profit from past mistakes, and to draw on 
scientific resources and knowledge undreamed 
of a few years ago. During the war, for 
instance, experiments were carried out on a 
fish-farm in Argyllshire by two leading 
scientists, who discovered that, if nitrates 
and phosphates are added to the water, fish 
grow larger in a month or two than they 
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do after as much as three years of natural 
feeding.* 
There is no doubt that the introduction of 
hydroelectric power to Scotland has caused 
* Cf. ‘Chemical Food for Fish,’ by Donald P. 


Hopkins, B.Sc., F.R.1.C., in Chambers’s Journal 
for May 1948. 





some disturbance to the salmon, but it is 


hatcheries become a success, it may well be 
that the salmon fisheries will yet benefit 
enormously by the schemes. 


War Against Tobacco 


ROBERT 


| the recently published Annual Abstract of 
Statistics it is shown how personal ex- 
penditure on tobacco was three times as 
great in 1948 as in 1938. This means that the 
pre-war level of smoking has been maintained 
despite the crippling burden of over 300 per 
cent. rise in taxation. This tax on tobacco 
has been an economic measure to keep down 
smoking, a habit which invariably grows after 
a war. It is only natural that a war, with its 
long periods of strain and idleness, should 
produce more smokers and increase the 
consumption of the habitual smoker. 

Our recent Chancellors of the Exchequer 
are not the first to try and cut down, or 
abolish, smoking. History is strewn with the 
bodies of men who have opposed, and fallen 
beneath, the triumphant march of tobacco. 

The first of these bodies belongs to King 
James I. He was unfortunate in having to 
succeed Queen Elizabeth, for it was in her 
reign that smoking really got a hold on the 
country. So much so that schools of in- 
struction were set up to initiate young men 
of fashion into the arts of ‘ drinking tobacco,” 
as it was called at that time. The ability to 
blow a smoke-ring was a passport into the 
best circles. 

James, before he ascended the throne, 
watched with foreboding and anger the 
growing popularity of smoking. Personally, 
he was unable to comprehend the hold this 
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obnoxious habit had over his fellow-men and 
he made a vow to do everything in his power 
to put an end to the disgusting custom. His 
opportunity came when he became king. 


EING a great believer in the power of the 
, King James soon put out a pam- 
phlet which left his subjects in no two minds 
regarding his attitude to smoking. This 
pamphlet was called A Counterblaste to 
Tobacco, and was published in 1604. In it 
James blamed the nobles and clergy for letting 
the country sink to such a low level of moral 
iniquity and made known his intention of 
opposing the evil pleasures of tobacco and 
guiding the country back to decency. The 
pamphlet abounded with such passages as 
this: 

* Tobacco . . . was first found out by some 
of the barbarous Indians . . . Shall we, I say, 
without blushing, abase ourselves so farre, as 
to imitate these beastly Indians? . . . Why do 
we not as well imitate them in walking naked 
as they do? . . . Yea, why do we not denie God 
and adore the Devill as they do?’ And he 
went on to express the opinion that anybody 
who could smell the smoke of tobacco without 
being revolted must automatically, by virtue 
of that fact, be corrupt. Which was followed 
by some ridicule of the arguments that 
tobacco was a medicine, as was widely held 





the little toe!’ 

And think of your wives, he implored ; 
think how, by smoking, you reduce your 
delicate, wholesome, and clean-complexioned 
wife to a state where she must also corrupt 
her sweet breath with tobacco, or else resolve 
to live in a perpetual stinking torment. And, 
as if that was not enough, he concluded his 
tirade by declaring smoking to be: ‘A 
custome lothsome to the eye, hatefull to the 
nose, harmfull to the braine, dangerous to 
the lungs, and in the black, stinking fume 
thereof neerest resembling the horrible Stigian 
smoke of the pit that is bottomlesse.’ 

Despite the flattery that this pamphlet 
produced from circles close to His Majesty, 
the habit of smoking was too powerful to be 
broken by mere words. A king’s displeasure 
was better than abstinence. Besides, you could 
always smoke in private. 


EEING that his admonition had no effect 

on the consumption of tobacco, James 
made an angry attempt to raise the duty on 
incoming supplies. By this method he hoped 
to place the weed out of the reach of his 
subjects’ pockets. Fortunately, smoking 
had such a hold in Parliament that the measure 
never materialised. 

There was, however, a certain amount of 
shallow respect for the King’s views. All 
debates on the subject of smoking in which 
he took part ended in favour of abolition, and 
on one visit to Cambridge all smoking, or 
the entering of smoking-houses, was for- 
bidden for the duration of the King’s stay. 

Not only did James have to fight the will 
of the people in his campaign against smoking, 
but events took a hand in the battle—one 
event in particular. It was the London 
plague of 1614, and during its course doctors 
claimed that smoking acted as a disinfectant 
and deterrent, keeping the plague at bay. 

By this time King James must have realised 
that he was doomed to failure in his crusade 
against tobacco, but he did have one final 
fling, on 30th September 1619. He made a 
proclamation declaring the trade of growing 
tobacco a royal monopoly and disallowing 
the cultivation of the leaf in England. This 
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decree eventually led to a debate in the House 
of Commons in 1621, in which it was proposed 
that the use of the crop be banned in the 


House to go against the known wishes of the 
King. Consequently the proposals fell on 
stony ground. King James died in 1625 
knowing that, despite all his efforts, his reign 
had seen the habit of smoking get a hold on 
the country that was never to be broken. 

Although King Charles, who succeeded 
James, was opposed to smoking, he realised 
that no good would come from fighting the 
practice, and made the best of a bad thing by 
utilising its hold over the country for the 
benefit of the treasury. By the middle of the 
17th century all pretence of obeying the law 
against home-grown tobacco had been given 
up, although its cultivation was kept down bya 
prohibitive tax. The levy on Virginian tobacco 
was, at that time, twopence per pound. 

That was, more or less, the end of organised 
resistance to smoking in England, although 
there was a little incident in the reign of 
Queen Victoria. Queen Victoria had an 
aversion to smoking—an aversion shared by 
the Duke of Wellington. Noting that the 
custom of smoking had become very pre- 
valent among officers in the army, Wellington 
issued an order in 1845 entreating officers 
commanding regiments to prevent smoking— 
a species of intoxication mre drinking and 
tippling—in mess-rooms, and generally to 
discourage the habit. 


BROAD the battle went on, and had been 
going on. In some cases the gloves were 
off with a vengeance. The opposition in 
Russia was one such case. Smoking had 
spread to Russia through English sailors using 
the Baltic ports. Hostility to the habit grew 
from a variety of causes. The clergy con- 
sidered the practice of smoking in churches as 
profane; damaging fires in Moscow resulted 
from the careless use of lighted tobacco; 
rulers had their personal dislikes. For such 
reasons, it was decided to regard smoking 
as a deadly sin; smokers were to be treated as 
criminals and severely punished. To enforce 
this ruling a special court was set up. 
Punishments meted out by this court were 
inflicted on both men and women. Most 
general of the sentences passed was flogging, 
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and the severity of this ranged from a dozen 
strokes to whipping to death. Other punish- 
ments were the slitting of nostrils and lips, 
tearing the nose away—commonly used in the 
penalisation of snuff-taking—and exile to 
Siberia. But even these inhuman measures 
could not stop the march of tobacco. Condi- 
tions then—under the rule of Tsar Michael 
Romanov—were so bad that the consolation 
of smoking was something not readily to be 
given up. 

At this time Japan was also fighting a losing 
battle against smoking, the habit persisting 
notwithstanding such measures as the hand- 
ing over of any property belonging to a 
person found smoking to his accuser. When 
this, or total confiscation of property, had no 
effect, a term of imprisonment was tried. 
By 1639, however, the habit of taking tobacco 
with the ceremonial cup of tea had become a 
national custom. 


[" was Murad the Cruel, you may remem- 
ber, who had a thousand prisoners lined 
up with a soldier apiece, and had them ali 
executed simultaneously as he appeared from 
atent. As is to be expected, this man brought 
some large guns to bear in the fight against 
smoking in Turkey. 


The popularity of smoking had been greatly 
assisted in Turkey by the outlawing of wine 
by religious decree. Wine being forbidden, 
the people turned to tobacco and coffee. 
Sultan Murad did not like smoking, and if he 
did not like a thing nobody else would be 


allowed to get any pleasure from it. So he 
closed all the places where people met to 
smoke — smoking - houses— and had them 
burnt to the ground. 

The next step was a proclamation for- 
bidding the use of tobacco and promising a 
death penalty for offenders. So keen was the 
Sultan to wage his war against tobacco that 
he disguised himself and visited various 
suspicious places in town, personally noting 
down people disobeying his commands. 
The dead and mutilated bodies of these 
people were later found in the gutter. In all 
cases the property of the victim went to the 
Sultan. 

Even when campaigning, Murad had to do 
his bit of tobacco-snooping. Soldiers caught 
smoking were either beheaded, hung, 
quartered, or mangled at the hands and 
feet, and left in no-man’s-land, Yet, 
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despite all his efforts, the popularity of 
smoking persisted, and not so long after his 
death Turkey became one of the world’s 
foremost tobacco-cultivating and tobacco- 
smoking countries. 


T was in Switzerland that the next stand 

against tobacco was made. In Basle it 
was forbidden to smoke, and offenders were 
fined two florins. This dissatisfaction with 
the habit of smoking spread to the rest of the 
country, and in Zurich the ‘lazy, good-for- 
nothing crew’ who were addicted to the 
‘pernicious habits of smoking and snuff- 
taking ’ were warned that they would not be 
served with meat and wine in the inns. 
Repetitions of the offence entailed being 
beaten and branded and perpetual banish- 
ment from the country. 

In face of all this, the habit was growing 
continually and giving the authorities cause 
for ever more alarm. In Berne a ‘ Tobacco 
Chamber’ was set up to enforce the pro- 
hibitions, but this, like every other measure, 
proved futile. By 1710 the order prohibiting 
tobacco had been repealed and permission was 
given to cultivate the crop in the country. 

During the last century it was an offence 
to smoke in the streets of several of the 
German states, and sentries prosecuted 
offenders, who were heavily fined. There 
was a reward for informers on tobacco- 
smokers, and this, of course, led to a rare old 
hunt for victims—no doubt in order that the 
informer could get a little more money to buy 
his tobacco. It was not until the Revolution 
of 1848 that the law against smoking in public 
was done away with. 

In the United States, home of our tobacco, 
the sale of tobacco has been forbidden at 
one time or another in about a dozen states, 
but the effort was never long-lived—much to 
the chagrin of the smuggler—and Kansas was 
the last to withdraw the prohibition. That 
was in 1927. 

Governments and rulers have now realised 
the futility of trying to attempt the pro- 
hibition of smoking. Any concerted attempt 
at cutting down or abolishing the habit of 
smoking is now based on economic con- 
siderations, or personal taste. Nevertheless, 
it is reassuring to the person who pays 3s. 6d. 
for a packet of cigarettes to see how the 
practice of smoking has survived worse 
measures than to-day’s crippling taxation, 





No Change 


R. A. ROBERTSON 


AVIE had a head like the balls of lard 
one used to see in butchers’ windows. 
It was flat, almost square, on the top as if its 
dome had been accidentally compressed by 
careless contact with a tile-slab. He had no 
eyebrows to speak of, and his pale, grey eyes, 
looking out from the hairless expanse of his 
face, were depressingly vapid. Even his voice 
and his good qualities were dull and unattrac- 
tive. Body and soul were alike insipid. 

He was the cashier at a colliery, a post he 
filled with a conscientiousness painful to 
watch, and altogether he was a laborious 
plodder, an utterly trustworthy person, re- 
liable as a garden spade. Naturally, no one 
loved him, yet, in his persistent, colourless 
way, he had earned the name of a good man. 
He had no enemies; neither had he friends. 

When his name came up in conversation, 
someone was sure to say: ‘ Ah, but there’s 
no harm in Davie. I don’t suppose he ever 
did anything wrong in his life.” At this every- 
one laughed in a superior, patronising way, 
and they would begin talking about all the 
things Davie never did, for his virtues leant 
to the negative side of the moral field, con- 
sisting in an absence of evil rather than in any 
positive force of good. It is men like Davie 
who make you so often exclaim: ‘ Why is it 
that the good are so uninteresting?’ 

Since you have a spice of the Devil in you, 
you are beginning to despise poor Davie. 
You think him a poor fish without the gump- 
tion to do wicked things. But patience! All 
yet is well. He was tempted and fell. And 
high time, too, for the man was rising fifty. 


ages Tempter appeared in the shape of 
Cornelius Flint, the latest inmate of 
Chestnut House, where Davie had lived for 
the past fifteen years. Cornelius, to give him 


his due, did not come in a spirit of malice. 
He was an unconscious instrument, an im- 
pulsive man who had lived so long in hot 
water that he had come to regard trouble as 
a natural condition of life. In any case he 
could hardly have stayed away, for Chestnut 
House was the only place of its kind in the 
village, and he had either to put up there or 
sleep behind a hedge. It was Chestnut House 
or nothing, and in that lay the establishment’s 
only recommendation. 

The landlady, Mrs Fox, was a lean, bad- 
tempered widow, who was never quite well. 
She took little sips of gin to make herself 
better and, in consequence, was never quite 
sober. As a matter of course she used Davie 
abominably, exploiting to the height of her 
bent the consideration he imagined to be her 
due. Also, she borrowed money. 

She would stand gazing at the picture-rail 
above Davie’s head, drying her hands on her 
apron, and say: ‘ You'll no’ have any change?’ 

Davie detested this trait in Mrs Fox, and the 
good-breeding with which she avoided mention 
of the word, Joan, only intensified his disgust; 
but he paid up, not knowing how to refuse. 

Cornelius Flint, however, was a boarder of a 
different metal. As soon as Mrs Fox had 
looked him over she knew there would be no 
change out of him, and they became enemies 
at once. 

The newcomer turned out to be a noisy, 
erratic man, with long hair, bulging eyes, and 
an eager look. He occupied the room above, 
and Davie’s ceiling shook with the impact of 
his entry. For an hour Davie was disturbed 
by the thud of heavy furniture overhead, but 
that was nothing. 

Cornelius played a euphonium. That night 
he played the aria, ‘O Star of Eve,’ from 
Tannhauser. He repeated it again and again, 
keeping it up till a quarter past eleven. Davie 
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knew enough about music to realise that the 
new boarder was not an expert performer. 
The instrument had a bubble in its intestines 
that broke up the melodic line, and Davie 
took this to be a bad sign. Furthermore, 
the music produced nervous despondency. 
*O Star of Eve’ is melancholy even in 
favourable conditions. It is meant to be. It 
is written in a minor key with ever so many 
flats; but, when played badly on a euphonium, 
its effect is devastating. Chestnut House was 
steeped in hopeless gloom. Mrs Fox sipped 
gin until she fell into a troubled sleep by the 
kitchen fire, and Davie prowled his room like 
a menagerie beast, muttering to himself: 
* Upon my word, he ’s a rackety chap, that.’ 


ON the second night of his stay, Cornelius 
was comparatively quiet. There was no 
euphonium, and only occasional thuds. Davie 
settled in his chair with a book, prepared to 
enjoy the luxury of silence. Then his door 
was flung open and Cornelius bounded in. 
‘Hello, old chap,’ he cried. ‘We might as 
well know each other. Let’s be matey.’ 

* By all means,’ responded Davie. ‘I’m 
very pleased.’ 

Cornelius took a chair, the only comfort- 
able one in the room, and pounced on Davie’s 
tobacco-tin. ‘ A mixture,’ he observed. 

* Make yourself at home,’ said Davie, un- 
necessarily. 

*I wonder you smoke this muck,’ went on 
Cornelius, stuffing the tobacco into a pipe 
with an immense bowl. ‘ Burns the tongue.’ 

‘It’s dear enough, at any rate. Four 
shillings the ounce, that was.’ 

“A waste of good money. A plug would 
be cheaper and cooler.’ 

Davie did not answer. He was fascinated by 
the smoke coming out of his guest. It came 
in wreaths and coils like a veil from a con- 
jurer’s mouth. 

* Do you like music? ’ asked Cornelius. 

* Very much,’ Davie replied. 

‘Splendid. I see we will get on fine. Do 
you play anything?’ 

*Me! Oh, dear, no. No, I can’t say I do.’ 

* We must get you started. It would im- 
prove you no end. It might grow some hair 
on your head.’ And Cornelius laughed in an 
offensive way. ‘ Musica! people have all long 
hair,’ he explained. ‘ Look at me.’ 

Davie smiled wanly and helped himself to 
what was left of his tobacco. ‘ Many years 
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ago I thought of taking up the fiddle,’ he 
confessed. ‘When I was a boy, in fact. It 
never came to anything.’ He struck a match 
and pulled at his pipe. When he was a boy 
at school his science master had told him that, 
of all musical instruments, the violin most 
nearly resembled the human voice. This 
simple statement had become fixed in his 
mind. It was a cherished conviction. 

‘When you speak of the fiddle I suppose 
you mean the violin,’ said Cornelius pedanti- 
cally. ‘ You'd be better with brass or even 
woodwind.’ 

* The violin,’ declared Davie, ‘ is the nearest 
approach to the human voice.’ 

Cornelius laughed. ‘ My hat!’ he roared. 
* Horse hair and sheep gut! The nearest thing 
to that, that I know of, is a cat on the tiles.’ 

* Well, but I ’ve heard that it is so,’ retorted 
Davie, in his mild, persistent way. 

* You ’ve heard!’ shouted Cornelius, be- 
coming suddenly heated. ‘ Youve heard! 
That ’s like you! Of course! You know 
nothing about the subject and yet you sit 
there dictating to Me!’ 

* Oh, no, I’d never presume. It’s only that 
I’ve always understood the violin . . .’ 

* Listen! The instrument nearest the human 
voice is the euphonium. Everybody who is 
not an idiot knows that.’ 

‘I dare say. Still...’ 

Cornelius cut Davie short. This sickly 
contradiction infuriated him, but he imagined 
he could crush the feeble opposition by a 
torrent of words. He became technical, 
swinging the sledge-hammer of accurate know- 
ledge to pound down the resistance of the 
pale thing that dared to oppose him. 

When he had done, Davie looked at him in 
his bleak fashion and said innocently: ‘ The 
violin ’s more sympathetic, isn’t it? That’s 
why, to some, maybe it seems nearer the 
human voice. It’s not so brazen.’ 

Cornelius felt that his word had been 
doubted and was mortally offended. He leapt 
to his feet, gave Davie a murderous look, and 
stamped out of the room. 


: Y goodness!’ groaned Davie. ‘ This is 

terrible. He’ll never speak to me again. 

Well, but how was I to know! Ach! he’s a 

rackety kind of chap, and I ’ll think no more 
of it.’ 

But he did think about it, and it kept him 

awake till three in the morning, arguing with 





himself to prove that he was not at fault. All 
during the next day he was haunted by a sense 
of guilt, and by evening he returned to his 
rooms rather tired and heavy of heart. ‘ These 
musical people,’ he sighed. ‘They’re so 
touchy. I wonder if I should run irs and 
apologise. But ‘why should I? I haven't 
done anything.’ And thus he sat, pulled one 
way by the desire to make it up, and another 
by the pride of his own blamelessness. Pull 
devil, pull baker, it was a horrible situation, 
and he was still undecided, when Cornelius 
burst in upon him. 

* Hello, old chap,’ Cornelius cried cheer- 
fully, without the slightest trace of resentment. 

All was forgiven and forgotten. Davie, 
unprepared for this turn of affairs, was effusive 
in his welcome. He pushed Cornelius into his 
chair in sheer thankfulness and thrust a fresh 
tin of tobacco into his hand. 

Cornelius, thus encouraged, allowed one of 
the larger bees in his bonnet to buzz. He 
discussed spiritualism, and was happy. The 
trouble started when he tried to persuade 
Davie to accept his conclusions. Davie’s 
feckless but effective resistance maddened him, 
and there crept into his voice a sarcastic 
intonation. Indeed, he became overbearing 
and downright abusive. ‘I tell you what,’ he 
said, ‘I’m going to a sitting next week-end. 
You come with me and verify for yourself. 
What do you say?’ 

‘I’m afraid,’ replied Davie, searching for 
an excuse. 

* You ’ve said it,’ broke in Cornelius rudely. 
‘You ’re afraid. You're dead scared. You 
haven’t the guts! ’ 

* No,’ declared Davie. ‘ It’s not quite that. 
It’s just that I don’t think we were meant to 
dabble in these things.’ 

* Dabble’ did it. To Cornelius, Spiritualism 
and Science were the same thing, and, as no 
decent scientist likes to hear the process of 
his abstruse thinking described as dabbling, 
Cornelius took offence. He left the room 
without a word. 

* I’ve done it again,’ thought Davie, baffled 
and dismayed. 

For a minute he was distressed, but the 
recollection of his guest’s departing figure and 
savage look struck Davie as incongruous. He 
did something he had not done for thirty 
years. He laughed. He laughed soberly and 
conscientiously, but he laughed. 

* Well, I’m blowed,’ he chuckled. 
quite popped.’ 


*He’s 


NO CHANGE 


bebe tet ws Davie had taken the first 
step on the downward path—and the rest 
was easy. He never lost an opportunity of 
giving Cornelius a dig, and positively enjoyed 
giving pain to that sensitive soul. Then he 
began acting in the same way to other people. 
He laughed, wore brightly-coloured ties, and 
(I am sorry to have to say it) he once slapped 
a commercial traveller’s back. Soon he was 
involved in village disputes, and he made a 
few enemies but many friends. He said what 
he pleased, and people listened to him. They 
asked him out to supper. He was no longer a 
nice man, and he liked it. 

Mrs Fox was quick to adapt herself to his 
new character. She gave him a reasonable 
allowance of coal, dusted his room, changed 
the bed-sheets and provided clean towels 
without being asked. It was unprecedented. 

Cornelius avoided him, but one ¢vening 
he burst into his room. ‘Great news!’ he 
cried. ‘I’ve got hold of a cornet and a tenor 
trombone. We’re having a practice in my 
room to-night.’ 

‘We?’ said Davie, not instantly realising 
that Cornelius spoke of the instrumentalists 
and not of the instruments. 

‘Yes. The cornet’s the young chap in the 
Bank, and the Beadle plays the trombone. 
It ’s a great piece of luck. Of course, we must 
start with something fairly simple. I’m going 
to try them out with a Scotch fantasia.’ 

Mrs Fox came into the room at that moment 
with Davie’s supper, and Cornelius ran away, 
hot with excitement. When Mrs Fox had 
retired Davie looked at his supper. He saw 
that Mrs Fox had relapsed. The dish was a 
cheese compound, a glutinous, yellow-green 
mess floating in dirty water with blobs of 
grease. He listened at the door to make sure 
Mrs Fox was not about, took a strong paper- 
bag from the sideboard, and poured the vile 
pottage into that. It was his custom, when safe, 
to throw Mrs Fox’s relapses into the burn. 

Meantime, there was some toast and a 
semolina pudding, but before sitting down to 
that he stood at the window, disappointed and 
sad, for he had been peckish. The sound of 
very angry voices came from the room above. 
Mrs Fox screeched, and Davie distinctly heard 
Cornelius scream at the pitch of his voice: 
‘Don’t you ever dare come here with the 
skimmings of the kitchen sink! ’ 

An object flashed past Davie’s window. 
Cornelius had thrown his supper out. The 
violence of the quarrel pained Davie, who 
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turned to the table with a poor appetite. He 
heard Mrs Fox descending. When she was 
outside his door she paused, breathed heavily, 
and called out in a voice drenched in tears 
and passion: ‘It’s a fine thing that a lone 
widow-woman can be insulted in her own 
house, and them that call theirsels men can 
stand by and see it done.’ 

Davie knew that this was meant for him, 
and he kept very quiet. A terrible stillness 
fell on Chestnut House, and Davie took the 
opportunity to steal out with his guilty parcel. 


ALKING swiftly down the street, Davie 
cleared the village and made his way 
across a field to the burn. By now the paper- 
bag was sodden, and it burst as Davie hurled 
it into the stream, releasing its contents in 
mid-air. Some of the noxious stuff was blown 
back by the wind on to Davie’s coat. While 
he was occupied wiping himself with a hand- 
kerchief he heard mocking laughter, and, 
turning round, he saw Cornelius. 

‘The perfect boarder!’ Cornelius exclaimed. 
*I wonder what she "ll say when she comes to 
hear of this?’ Cornelius laughed bitterly. He 
remembered that Mrs Fox was always holding 
Davie up as an example to be imitated. 

* Oh, shut up,’ cried Davie. He rushed to 
his room and banged the door behind him. 

* Here ’s a fine kettle of fish,’ he muttered, 
pacing his room in agony. ‘ Had it been any- 
one else! But that chap will blab the story all 
over the place. There will be no living with 
Mrs Fox. Vindictive ass!’ 

He became nervous and distraught. Then 
the Scotch fantasia started overhead. They 
were playing something painfully familiar. 

* Doun the burn,’ boomed the euphonium. 

* Davie lad,’ crowed the cornet in response. 

* Doun the burn.’ 

* Davie lad.’ 

And then the tenor trombone took a hand, 
joining in in a triumphant harmony: 


* Doun the burn, Davie lad, 
And I will follow thee.’ 


*He’s at it already,’ shricked Davie. ‘I 
simply won’t stand it.’ 

And in a hysterical rage he rushed upstairs. 
‘Stop!’ he yelled. ‘ This instant! At once!’ 

A surprising thing happened. Beneath his 
demented rage was a streak of sober sense that 
told him he was doing a foolish thing. 
Musicians were violent men; there was bound 
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to be a fight, and all would end in discredit 
and disgrace. But he did not care. To his 
amazement the musicians did not offer com- 
bat. They looked rather sheepish, and the 
cornet and tenor trombone hastily began 
packing up their instruments. 

* I thought we were making too much noise,’ 
stated the cornet. ‘I always said we ought to 
have gone to the hall,’ chimed in the tenor 
trombone. And with a timid haste they 
vanished from the scene. 

Even Cornelius was subdued. He sat in his 
basket-chair, disconcerted, not knowing what 
it was all about. ‘Steady on, old chap,’ he 
pleaded. ‘ We didn’t intend to disturb you. 
Really we didn’t.’ 

*P*ha! ’ ridiculed Davie, stamping out. 

He rang his bell, and Mrs Fox answered 
quickly. ‘ Did you ring?’ she asked meekly. 

* You must get rid of that fellow,’ ordered 
Davie, with a ferocity that made the tyrant 
Fox tremble. 

* I’m only a lone widow-woman,’ she began. 

‘It’s either him or me,’ snapped Davie. 
* See that he ’s out by to-morrow at the latest.’ 


thing was done. No one was more 

surprised than Davie as he stood at his 

window watching the last of Cornelius and 
his baggage. He felt like Napoleon. 

Alas, Napoleon is difficult to keep up, 
especially at fifty. At fifty, old habits quickly 
reassert themselves, and without the irritation 
of Cornelius, Davie settled into his old, 
colourless self. 

Mrs Fox was the first to mark this improve- 
ment. Gazing at the picture-rail and drying 
her hands on her apron, she said: ‘* You ’ll 
no’ have any change?’ 

Before Davie could be masterful she brought 
her eye to bear on him. He quailed, and in 
the instant all was lost. ‘How much?’ he 
asked softly. 

Mrs Fox had him where she wanted. But 
in the village the Napoleonic flavour still 
lingers. Down there they are thinking of 
putting Davie forward as a candidate at the 
next County Council election. ‘What we 
need is a strong man,’ they are saying. 

Heaven help them! They will not get it. 
However, they will have a man with a capacity 
for all the duller duties, one who will work at 
it like a nigger. And perhaps, in the end, they 
will do just as well, for the world has suffered 
much from the antics of Strong Men. 
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Liquid Manuring 





OR years now I have been extremely 
interested in the subject of liquid 
manuring. It seemed somehow just right to 
apply the food in the form that the plant 
roots could use it, but my great problem was 
how to make up a feed which contained the 
nitrogen, phosphates, and potash in the right 
proportions. All I could do was to get hold 
of a bag of manure, hang it for several weeks 
in a tub of water, then use the solution thus 
produced, diluted to the consistency of what 
gardeners formerly called ‘ cow-tea.’ The 
trouble was that this liquid feed might be con- 
taminated by bacteria and diseases. It could 
easily be rich in nitrogen and low in potash. 

To-day, it is possible to buy liquid manures 
in bottles with a guaranteed analysis. Some 
of these feeds are specially made from urea, 
so they can be said to be organic in origin. 
They can be divided into three or four main 
classes. There is the good general feed, 
containing 8 per cent. nitrogen, 7 per cent. 
phosphates, and 3} per cent. potash. Another 
feed, which is particularly useful for tomatoes 
and sweet-peas, has 4 per cent. nitrogen, 
7 per cent. phosphates, and 8 per cent. potash. 
Nitrogen-loving plants require a special mix- 
ture, with 15 per cent. nitrogen, 9 per cent. 
phosphates, balanced up with 5 per cent. 
potash. 

It is a grand thing to be able to use a plant- 
food which contains not only the statutory 
analysis outlined but also small proportions 
of the trace elements so often missing in 
soils, as well as certain quantities of dissolved 
humus, which colours the liquid manure 
deeper brown. This coloration, incidentally, 
is most useful, because it enables the gardener 
to judge the strength of the solution. It is, 
of course, the solution of plant-food which is 
taken up by the baby root-hairs and which 
is eventually pumped up into the green parts 
of the plant. When solids are applied to 
soil they have, normally, to be dissolved first 
in rain-water, yet sometimes insoluble plant- 
foods are applied, which can, of course, never 
get dissolved into the soil moisture, and so 
can never be absorbed by the plants. 


When using liquid manures, the soil 
should be thoroughly wetted, and to-day 
there is on the market a gadget which connects 
the ordinary garden-hose to the liquid manure 
container. The hose is then turned on and, 
as the water passes through, the liquid manure 
is automatically sucked in and so reaches the 
plants in the perfectly diluted solution. 

A recently evolved solutionising system, 
which is used in conjunction with an overhead 
irrigation plant, allows the soluble plant-foods 
to be added at any desired rate from 1 in 
3000 to 1 in 10,000. The inventor believes 
that the plants not only absorb foods through 
the roots but through the leaves also. Results 
from this method have been most encouraging. 

Years ago I had difficulty in getting goose- 
berry-bushes to take up sufficient potash, so 
I tried spraying the leaves with a very weak 
solution of sulphate of potash, and this 
cured the potash-starvation trouble in 
twelve months, whereas in the case of the 
bushes that were given sulphate of potash 
as a dry plant-food, it took about five years 
before the leaves became really bright-green 
in colour and lost those distressing brown 
edges. This potash-starvation difficulty is 
far more common in gardens than people 
realise. We can give the gooseberries dung 
galore without curing the trouble, as I know. 

There is no reason at all why the liquid 
manure should not be used on the compost 
heap. Urine contains the hormones or 
growth substances, together with the trace 
minerals, such as iodine, boron, zinc, cobalt, 
and magnesium. A good soaking of diluted 
Liquinure must be applied as the compost 
heap is being built up. 

One of the encouraging facts about liquid 
manuring in this way is that it is almost 
foolproof. You don’t hurt plants if you give 
an overdose. It’s just a question of waste, 
and nothing more. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.3B.£., N.D.H. 
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SAWDUST-BURNING STOVES 


MODERN slow-combustion stove which 

will run on sawdust, wood chips, or 
shavings alone, is obviously a notable con- 
tribution to both personal and national 
economy. This appliance, which is manu- 
factured in three sizes—large, standard, and 
small, consists of an inner and removable fuel- 
chamber resting on a supporting flange within 
an outer container. The heat and gaseous 
products of combustion pass up the centre 
of che fuel charge and then circulate freely 
in the space between the fuel-chamber and 
the outer casing, from which, of course, the 
heat is radiated. It is stated that heating 
results comparable with those obtainable 
from the more usual kinds of fuel are readily 
achieved. 

One filling of sawdust is said to last for 
twenty-four hours without more looking at. 
Another good point claimed is that the clean- 
ing required is very small, for a maximum 
residue of } lb. of ash is produced in burning 
60 Ib. of sawdust. The largest of the three sizes 
requires approximately 66 Ib. of seasoned 
sawdust, or 82 Ib. of fresh, green sawdust, 
for a twenty-four-hour charge. 

An adjustable air-slide on the stove door 
enables red heat developments on any part 
of the stove to be avoided; it is pointed out 
that attention to these adjustments is some- 
times needed during the first hour of burning, 
but subsequently a constant combustion- 
tate is maintained for many hours without 
further care. 

A central-heating water unit can be pro- 
vided with the large-sized stove; for domestic 
hot-water needs an hourly supply of 25 
gallons can be obtained. For greenhouse 
heating this sawdust stove would seem to be 
admirably suited, in view of the cheapness 
of the fuel used and of the very long period 
of combustion obtained without the need for 
tending. 

A country-house with post-war heating 
problems and a saw-mill in the district might 
well be greatly enhanced by the installation of 
one of these stoves, 
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twenty are needed to sy. 
frm this vegetable source This is still a 
somewhat formidable chenlical operation, but 
it is believed that it can le simplified. The 
American research worker are already study- 
ing methods of cultivatiny this African vine 
in the United States. 











SUNFLOWERS—A NEW CROP FOR BRIYAIN 

The sunflower is a frequent attraction of 
the cottage garden and to many people the 
raising of sunflowers as a farm crop will 
seem, perhaps in two senses, rather a tall 
story. But in Russia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Canada, and South America the sunflower is 
cultivated widely since its seeds provide 
edible oils and cattle-feeding protein. Indeed, 
we import sunflower seeds for our own oil 
and feeding-stuff production. As an oil- 
seed crop the sunflower has a wider climatic 
range than the groundnut, and a wider range 
of uses than linseed. Its introduction as a 
farm crop for Britain is being energetically 
fostered by a new company who provide 
the fullest possible information on cultivation 
methods and who will purchase the crops of 
seed for processing in their own factory. A 
most informative thirty-eight page booklet 
is available for farmers who wish to consider 
bringing this crop into their programmes in 
the future. 

In general, the sunflower is not suitable as 
a main crop farther north than a line drawn 
from the Humber to the Bristol Channel; 
good crops have been produced above that 
line, but the weather risk is greater. The 
seed can be sown in the South in early 
March, for the common belief that sun- 
flower seedlings are susceptible to frosts is 
mistaken. The seed should be drilled, and 
thinning is required at a fairly early stage; 
the choice of time for harvesting is important, 
as the oil-content of the seeds may almost 
double itself in the final fortnight. The 
combine - harvester, or hand - harvesting 
followed by threshing in the field, is 
necessary, for the threshed seed must be 
quickly dried. The use of a grain-drier is 
preferable, though seed that is not too moist 
may be allowed to dry naturally. The sub- 
stantial residues from the crop provide 
material which can be ensiled or composted; 
the stalks have a useful fertiliser value as a 
result of their high potash content. Wire- 
worm is an enemy of this crop, but it is not 
attacked by eelworm. 

The technical opinion of the company 
promoting this crop in our farming is that 
we can confidently expect to produce twice 
the yield per acre obtained by any other 
country in the world; yet in a number of 
other countries a sunflower industry has 
been long established, and is being increas- 
ingly developed. 
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LONGER LASTING DRY BATTERIES? 

A recent American article on the dry- 
cell electric-battery included the somewhat 
cynical comment that it is an active source of 
power until needed in an emergency. United 
States Army research carried out since 1946 
is likely, however, to lead to dry batteries 
which last much longer. The type most 
commonly used to-day has an anode of zinc, 
and originally this research work had the 
aim of finding a metal to replace zinc should 
it ever become scarce during war conditions. 
Magnesium was tried out as a replacement, 
and it is now reported that the magnesium 
type of dry-cell has a ‘ use-life’ of about 
thirty hours compared with the usual ten to 
twelve hours ‘use-life’ of a similar-sized 
zinc-type battery. It has been stated that 
the new type of battery need not be any 
more expensive than the zinc-anode type if 
large-scale production is developed. 

A POCKET THERMOMETER 

A pocket thermometer about the size of a 
rather stubby fountain-pen is one of the most 
attractive and useful product innovations we 
have seen for some time. The pen-shaped 
case is stoutly made of plastic material, and 
within this case is a 44-inch mercury ther- 
mometer which can be pushed out along a slot 
fitted with a slide-button, also made of plastic. 
The thermometer can, by exerting reasonable 
pressure, be removed from the case for re- 
placement, if desired, but it cannot fall out of 
the case, since, at full extension, the sliding 
button has reached the end of the slot. The 
case thus becomes a useful holder when 
the thermometer is inserted into liquids, etc. 
When not in use, the thermometer is com- 
pletely protected inside its case, and a pocket- 
clip at the end enables it to be carried in the 
er 3 like a fountain-pen or propelling-pencil. 

i t is exceptionally well made and 
There is no tendency for the ther- 
mompter to ‘wobble’ when held in its case, for 
the sliding button fixes neatly and securely on a 

ie} of catches at the top of the slide-groove. 
article of this kind could easily have 
been! produced as a cheap novelty. In this 
case, however, the manufacturers are labora- 
tory-instrument makers of high reputation, 
and the actual thermometer is a tested pre- 
cision instrument, guaranteed accurate to 
within + or — one true scale diversion. The 
glass is special thermometric glass approved by 
the National Physical Laboratory and not 
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liable to shrink with age or use. The mercury 
is triple distilled. The temperatures range 
from 30° to 220° F., and each division on the 
scale represents 2° F., but the instrument can 
also be supplied calibrated in the Centigrade 
scale for —10° to 110° C. 

Anyone whose duties involve the taking of 
temperatures at different points in a factory, 
dairy, farm, or bakery will know how readily 
thermometers get broken during these inter- 
mittent operations. This safe pocket ther- 
mometer should greatly reduce the rate of 
breakages. On the other hand, if a breakage 
does occur, a new thermometer to fit the case 
can be purchased. The cost of this excellent 
instrument is remarkably reasonable; it 
seemed to us half the price to be expected, 
considering its quality and strong construction. 
It is hardly surprising that the manufacturers, 
after displaying it at one exhibition, have 
experienced a far greater demand than was 
first anticipated. Incidentally, the plastic case 
can be obtained in a variety of colours, and 
useful standard temperatures are moulded on 
the two flat sides of the case. 

A thermometer, similar to the above, but 
designed specifically for photographic de- 
veloping, is also available. This type is 
filled with dark-blue spirit for dark-room 
reading. It has a bold red arrow engraved at 
65° F., indicating the normal developing 
temperature. The full range of this 
thermometer is 40° to 100° F. 


LIQUID INTO SOLID 

A fluid which can be turned into a solid 
by pressing a button has just been developed 
in the United States. It is certain to have 
numerous applications in mechanical engineer- 
ing, particularly in control equipment. The 
fluid is a suspension of fine iron particles in 
a light oil; as such, it is a fairly viscous 
liquid. When a magnetic field is switched 
on to this material, it will, according to the 
field’s strength, become much more viscous, 
or actually solid. The switching-off of the 
magnetic field restores it to its original fluid 
state. 

This easily-changed material has already 
been used as the basis of a new magnetic 
clutch, and it is likely to lead to an 
automatically-adjustable shock-absorber for 
vehicles. The inventor depends upon the 
properties of working materials; given 
one with new properties, he is able to produce 
a range of new appliances. 





AN ALL-PURPOSE ELECTRIC UNIT 

An appliance that cooks and provides 
domestic hot water with electric power as 
the only fuel is one of the latest labour- 
saving innovations for the modern house. 
In appearance it is similar to the normal 
electric-cooker, but is roughly twice as wide 
as a standard household model. The range 
of cooking operations covered is exceptionally 
full, for direct steam-heating is possible in 
wells situated at the side of the normal 
hot-plates. 

The unit includes a cylinder from which 
supplies of hot water can be drawn for all 
taps in the house, and boiling water can be 
drawn from an outlet point in the front of 
the unit itself; this outlet is protected by a 
locking device which safeguards the risk of 
release by a child. The supply of hot water 
is said to be sufficient for two successive hot 
baths, or for two to three pints of absolutely 
boiling water to be drawn every three or 
four minutes. 

Automatic control has been highly de- 
veloped in the design. Should the main- 
water supply be cut off, the current is also 
automatically switched off. The oven, boiling- 
plate, and hot-water cylinder are thermo- 
statically controlled to desired values. The 
switch for hot-water supply has a low, 
medium, and high setting. 

The unit is manufactured in two models 
—a standard and a de luxe model. Their 
capacities are the same, the finish and the 
shape being the main differences. The 
de luxe model incorporates an electric-clock. 
If installed in a new house this unit has 
special economic advantage since the one 
piece of equipment takes the place of a 
number of other appliances normally 
required. 





To CorRESPONDENTs who wish fuller information 
regarding new inventions, publications, etc. 
mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, 
when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or tcard for a reply be 
sent to the Editor, Chambers’s Journal, 11 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh. To avoid delays, 
requests of this kind from correspondents 
abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer 
or agent if stamps, postal orders, or imperial 
or international reply coupons are enclosed 
for the purpose. The issue of the Journal and 
the heading of the paragraph in which the 
object of inquiry is described should be given 
in order to facilitate reference. 
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